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IN MEMORY OF MOSA PIJADE 


THE sad and painful news that Moga Pijade died 
was first heard by radio in our country at the 
noment when we were preparing a warm homecoming 
lor this man and statesman who found an abiding place 
our hearts. We were planning to exiend our cordial 
rreetings to him after a successfully completed affair of 


tate. The momentary incredulity of the news from abroad | 


oon gave way to the bitter certainty of realization that 
he unforgettable human character of the great revolu- 
ionist and noble son cf Yugoslav soil will never again 
tppear among us. And our entire people, accustomed 
uring the long, cruel centuries to stoically endure the 
ardest trials and most bitter truths was overcome by 
udden and. piercing grief. 


There are few men in the history of our country, 
rom the days long past when it was conceived on this 
wind swept Balkan soil to its present socialist develop- 

ent, who linked their life and revolutionary activity so 
ompletely and effectively with its interests and aspira- 
tions that they became the embodiment and synonym 
pf all that we hold dearest and most valuable. There 
arc few men indeed who have succeeded in merging in 
hemselves, so harmoniously and completely, the immea- 
pete humanism, boundless imagination of an artist, 
defiance and heroism of the revolutionist, and the crea- 
live and inexhaustible talent of a statesman, in such a 
manner that the precious and lasting social and human 
values could have been realized at all times and in all 
fields of his manifold activities. If today in this sad 
moment we say that MoSa Pijade, has now and forever 
taken his place in this galaxy of peoples heroes, we are 


tribute due to the man whose 
usetul life ended all too soon 


only rendering grateful 


Now and forever in the future when we will recall 
MoSa Pijade the portrait of ayoung man will appear, of 
one who in the darkness of time felt the enthusiasm of 
a socialist fighter and consciously embarked on the great 


‘struggle for the negation of the old and the affirmation 


of new social yalues and humanist qualities. We find 


his name written on the first pages of the history of 
the League of Communist which is also the history of 
the struggle for the contemporary socialist Yugoslavia, 
and will always meet him when moments and events 
are evoked which marked new triumphs over the enemy 
on the one and the intruder on the other side of the 
barricade. There where the written word expressed the 
class revolt, summoned to battle and developed socialist 
thought we will always come across the inventive and 
caustic pen of Moéga Pijade. Behind the prison bars of 
the Mitrovica Penitentiary fringed by the paragraphs of 
the Obznana (Decree by which the Communist party 
was outlawed) and Monarchist Dictatorship, we will see 
the resolute and tranquil face of Mosa Pijade who was 
never swayed by rifle buts and solitary confinement, 
nor the fourteen long years of imprisonment, or bent 
over the manuscripts of ,,Das Kapital“, or pallette in 
hand, always with a contemptuous smile for the expo- 
nents of authority and force. When the Partisan columns 
and burning German tanks became the décor of this 
country, we will see MoSa Pijade rifle in hand or deep 
in thought over the written pages which will become 
the Yugoslav formula of government by the people and 
the code of the new socialist statehood. In the days 
of freedom, marked by the rejoicing and celebration of 
victory, but also by the trials of the decisive conflicts 
and struggle, at the appex of his creative activities 


The Loyal Son of the 


Moa Pijade was born in Belgrade in 1890. 


In his youth he studied ’ painting, and he became an aca- 
demic painter. Already in 1910, he begun to engage in journalism. 
At the beginning of r919 he started in Belgrade a daily paper 
— ,The Free Word“, which, apart from the Communist press, 
was the most progressive paper in the country. In 1920 Comrade 
Mo%a Pijade contributed articles to the central Party organ — 
» lhe Workers’ Gazette“. In the same year, he became secretary 
of the Party organization ,,Danube“ in Belgrade. After the mem- 
bers of the Executive Council of the Communist Party were ar- 
rested in 1921, Comrade Mo§a Pijade entered the Council. In 
1922 he represented the Yugoslav Communist Party at the Se- 
cond Conference of the Balkan Communist Federation in Sofia. 
Towards. the end of 1921, when the Communist Party had alre- 
ady been outlawed, there were no revolutionary trade unions, and 
Comrade Moga Pijade worked on the organization of independent 
trade union and edited the trade unions organ — ,,The Organized 
Worker“. At the same.time, he again started ,,The Free Word“ asa 
weekly paper, which was now really an organ of the Party. 


Having been forced iuato illegality, the Party was then en- 
deavouring to find legal forms of work; it used every legal pos- 
sibility it could find to strengthen the workers’ movement poli- 
tically and ideologicslly in an organized manner. At the end of 
1922, preparations were made for the organization of an Iade- 
pendent Workers’Party, which was founded at the beginning - of 
1923. Comrade Moa Pijade energetically worked on the organi- 
zation of this Party, and he edited its organs — ,,The Worker“ 
and, some time later when ,,The Worker“ was banned, aslo ,,The 
Shackled Worker“. 


With the banning of the Independent Workers’ Party the 
Communist Party lost an important position for legal forms of 
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Mo§a Pijade was an indefatigable worker totally absorbe 
by the great Socialist task, a tested fighter against ob 
stacles and inertia on our Yugoslav socialist road. Th 
last memories of our meetings with him will be indis| 
solubly linked with the building of the Peoples Assembl. 
in which the spirit and energy of MoSa Pijade wer 
always an integral part of the theoretical and practice 
achievements in the vast domain of socialist democrati} 
development. 4 

The inexorable law of nature has deprived us o 
a man: whose contemporaries we are proud to be, Thi 
most lasting and precious monument he erected wit 
hie work underthis sky and in our hearts will lie in th 
eternal memory of his unflagging devotion to the peopl 
and his boundless dedication to socialist ideals. As all 
ways at every moment of his activity with the party 
the working class and all toilers of our country, with 
comrade Tito one of whose closest and most valuable 
collaborators he was in the long continuity of the crea 
tion of the independent and free Yugoslavia. In th 
future also the name of Moésa Pijade will be linked wit 
every fresh Yugoslav success along the road he followec 
so consistently and steadfastly for decades as a sturd 
fighter and fiery tribune. This will be his spiritual life 
among us and with us, to which time which extinguishec 
his noble life physically, will not be able to impose th 
limits and boundaries of transiency. 


Party and the People 


work. It was then necessary to organize the underground work of the 
Party, to create strong Party branches and publish illegally Party 
papers. It was necessary to find men in the Party who would go 
boldly along the road of the revolutionary struggle regardless of 
the sacrifices which they would have to make personally. Com- 
rade. Moga Pijade was one of such men in the Party. The Party 
entrusted him with the job of organizing an illegal printing pres 
in Belgrade. He fulfilled the task, and leaflets and the papel 
»Communist* begun to be published. The appearance of the 
communist“ as an illegal organ of the Party had a great effect, 
not only on the Party members and sympathisers, but also on 
all progressive people. When the illegal printing press was disco- 
vered in February 1925, Comrade Mo&a Pijade was arrested and 
sentenced to 12 years of hard labour, In the prison of Sremska 
Mitrovica, Comrade Pijade, together with a group of other com- 
mupists; was in 1934 sentenced to another two years for organi- 
zing various actions among the communists in prison, so that 
he served altogether 14 years in the prisons of Sremska Mitro- 
vica and Lepoglava. . 

The suffering and tribulations of prison life did not crush 
the spirit of Moga Pijade. He continued to fight for the cause of 


the working class. He did all he could to turn the prisons into 
the factories of good communists. ; 


Comrade Moga Pijade participated in many actions (de- 
monstrations, hunger strikes, etc.) which the political prisoners 
used to organize to back up their demands for better living con- 
ditions, for books and magazines. He was a lecturer at many cour- 
ses of study in prison, he taught younger comrades how to work 
for the Party and helped them in their studies of Marxism-Leni= 
nism. Among the prisoners was also the traitor of our Party, 
Petko Miletié, who, thanks to Gorkié, had at one time succeedec 
ci noncealing his treachery and in creating his own fraction. 
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Somrade Mo8a Pijade was the first man in prison to tackle this 
raitor. The Central Committee appointed him its mandator, 
uthorizing him to unmask and expose Petko Mileti¢é and break 
up his fraction. This difficult and exceptionally important task, 
Comrade Moga Pijade, relying on faithful Party members, ful- 
Filled with satisfaction. 

In prison, Comrade Moa Pijade translated ,,Capital“ by 
Marx. The first two volumes of the work were published while 
he was still in prison. By translating this great work of scien- 
tific socialism, Comrade Moé8a Pijade made a great contribution 
to the revolutionary education and theoretic knowledge of the 
communists and all progressive people in our country who en- 
age in scientific work. He translated into Serbo-Croatian also 
ther works on scientific socialism — the ,,Communist Manifesto“, 
the ,,Crisis of Phylosophy* and Marx’s well known preface to 
he ,,Critique of Political Economy“, 

In the prison of Lepoglava, Moga Pijade met Comrade 
Tito, who was serving a sentence of five years. Their mutual 
Tison life and revolutionary work linked them by unbreakable 
onds of comradeship. 

In April 1939, Comrade Moé8a Pijade was ,,freed“ after 
spending fourteen years in prison. As soon as returned to Bel- 
rade, he begun to work actively in the Party. But, already in 
January 1940 he was arrested and sent to a concentration camp 
in Bilece, where he was kept until April of the same year. In 
February 1941, he was arrested again and then released only 
two days before the fascist onslaught on Yugoslavia. 


At the fifth Conference of the Communist Party, Comrade 
Moé§a Pijade was elected to the Central Committee. 


During the war, Comrade Moga Pijade worked on many 
tasks entrusted to him by the Party and Comrade Tito. 

The attack by Hitler and his satellites on our country and 
the capitulation of Yugoslavia found Comrade Moga Pijade in 
Montenegro, where he participated in the preparations for the 
armed struggle which begun with the July insurrection. Later, he 
joined the High Command, where he performed various functions. 
He was mostly engaged in the setting up of people’s committees 
and in the organization of the rear areas. Comrade Moa Pijade 
actively participated in the setting up of AVNOJ (the highest 
organ of our new state which came into being in the war and 
revolution), and at its second session in Jajce, he was elected its 
Vice-President. 


The articles which Mo§Sa Pijade wrote during the war, as 


well as the speeches he delivered to civilians and partisans, were 
all permeated with optimism and the belief into the final victory 
[In many articles of that time, he explained the essence of tho 
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new government which was being created and the significance 
and role of the people’s committees, 

When the country was finally liberated, Comrade Moga 
Pijade continued, even more energetically, to work for the consol- 
idation of our new people’s state, for the enactement of new 
legislation. He was tireless in developing Yugoslavia into a so- 
cialist state. 

Comrade Mofa Pijade, one of the leading Party workers, 
acted in all fields of our life. There is almost no important problem 
which he had not discussed, both practically and theoretically. 
He was resolute in dealing with the remnants of the fifth column 
and with the internal reactionaries, he exposed outside enemies, 
defended his country and the democratic world at the Paris Peace 
Conference, wrote articles on our development, our army and 
youth, as well as on the work of our men and women and their 
heroic struggle in the development of socialism. At the Fifth Con- 
gress of the Communist Party he submitted a report on the 
Party’s programme. At that Congress he was elected to the new 
Central Committee, and the Central Committee elected him to 
the Politbureau. 


When in 1948 the Party was attacked from revisionist po- 
sitions, Comrade Moga Pijade resolutely rose and defended his 
Party, his people and Marxism-Leninism. At that time he showed 
how every communist should act when his Party is fighting for 
the truth, for the cause of the working people and progressive 
humanity. 

Owing to his political activity after the liberation, he was 
elected in Belgrade to the first and second Federal and Serbian 
People’s Assemblies. He was President of the Constitutional and 
then of the Legislative Committee of the Federal Peoples As- 
sembly until January 1953. After that, he was Vice President of 
the Federal Executive Council until January 28, 1954, when he 
was elected President of the Federal People’s Assembly. 

At the sixth Congress of the Party he was re-elected to 
the Party’s Central and Executive Committees. He was 2 mem- 
ber of the Presidency of the Federal Board of the Socialist Al- 
jance of the Working People of Yugoslavia, as well as of the 
Serbian Academy of Science, the Association of Journalists and 
the Association of Painters and Sculptors. 

For his deserving work he was awarded the following de- 
corations: the Medal of the National Hero, the Medal of the 
Hero of Socialist Work, the Medal of Brotherhood and Unity, 
the Partisan Star, the Medal of Merit first class, the Medal of 
National Liberation and the Medal of Valour. 

Comrade Mo%a Pijade was a member of the Communist 
Party of Yugoslavia from January t, 1920. 
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Tel. 28-660, Beograd, Yugoslavia 


Views and Opinions 


Second Part of Eleventh Session of UNO’s 
General Assembly 


r Dura NINCIC 


"THE eleventh session of the General Assembly has 
been divided in two parts which were distinct 
not only in that they took place at different times but 
also in being politically different. The first part was 
marked by a general aggravation of international relations 
resulting from events in the Near East and in Hungary. 
The questions of aggression on Egypt and the Hungarian 
situation which two special sessions had left as a heritage 
to the eleventh regular session, almost completely do- 
minated the first part. The second part of the session, 
which came after a ten-day holiday recess began at the 
moment when the British and French troops had already 
withdrawn from the Egyptian territory, when fighting 
in Hungary had ceased and when a comparative paci- 
fication of the international atmosphere was noticeably 
coinciding with various manifestations, characteristic for 
the ’post-Suez” and *’post-Hungarian” phase of inter- 
national relations, which were also reflected in UNO. 
Thus the second part of the session of the General 
Assembly witnessed a number of special and rather 
interesting manifestations characteristic for the period in 
which that session was held. 


These manifestations were reflected in the place 
accorded to various questions, in the manner they were 
dealt with, in the attitudes of delegations, in the relation 
of forces which resulted from this as well as in the 
general atmosphere in which the session took place. The 
atmosphere, above all, was perceptibly less dramatic: 
that element of exciting night meetings which was still 
present at the first part of the session, had disappeared; 
the session, accordingly, was more reminiscent of the 
“normal” sessions of the past — which however does 
not mean that it lacked rather clear tendencies to ag- 
gravate that atmosphere. And the questions which in the 
first part had given it this unusual characteristic — were 
now given a much less conspicuous place. Hungary was 
not discussed, except in the narrow framework of the 
so to say stillborn *Special Committee for Hungary”. 


The question of aggression in the Near East boiled down 
to the question of withdrawal of Israeli troops from the 
Gaza strip and Aquaba. What was really involved here 
was, on the one hand, Israel’s endeavour to reap certain 
benefits of the armed action, even though of minor 
significance, by conditioning its withdrawal — and on 
the other, the resolve of the vast majority of members 
of the General Assembly to ensure Israel’ unconditional 
withdrawal and thus finally liquidate the aggression 
against Egypt. The discussion which was conducted in 
this connection also included certain new elements of 
the Near East situation (Eisenhower Doctrine, etc). After 
many efforts, much speculation and prolongation, the 
discussion ended with Israel’s withdrawal, which undo- 
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ubtedly constituted one of the most significant successes 
of the United Nations. 


Emerging out of the acute crisis in inteent oni 
relations which so heavily weighed upon the first part | 
the session, and partly freeing itself from the questions 
which were the direct cause of that crisis, the Assembly 
found possibilities to devote itself with more attention 
to other questions —- those questions which constitute | 
the component part of the long-term efforts of the United 
Nations for the consolidation of peace. The manner in 
which these questions were approached is characteristic” 
for conditions prevailing at the second part of the 
session. 

Among these "other questions” disarmament cer-_ 
tainly took the most conspicuous place. The resolution 
finally adopted was, it is true, of a procedural nature. 
However, it was adopted unanimously — which, in 
itself, might have seemed unattainable in view of the - 
conditions under which the session began — even after 
a serious and moderate discussion. The resolution em-— 
braced certain quite concrete proposals to the Disarmament 
Commission, — an expression of those forms of the 
wider problem of disarmament in which the greatest 
rapprochement of views was achieved. These proposals 
include the resolution submitted by the Yugoslay dele- 
gation in the Disarmament Commission last summer — 
a resolution which also contains the idea of partial initial 
agreements in the field of disarmament. This idea of 
partial agreements met with a wide response at this 
session of the General Assembly which shows that there. 
is a tendency to draw away from the former ’’all- 
embracing” disarmament plans, that is to transfer the 
question from the old primarily propagandist field to 
the plane of concrete, though perhaps rather modest, 
realizations. This, of course, does not mean that even 
these partial successes lay at arm’s length, but shows 
that conditions were such that efforts in the field of 
disarmament could not only be continued, but that they 
could also receive more concrete aspects. 


The discussion on such matters as Algeria and 
Cyprus ended with unanimous resolutions, although the 
competence of the Assembly on these questions had 
often been denied in the past. These questions, of course, 
have not been solved by resolutions. It was demonstrated, — 
however, that in the first place, they cannot be bypassed 
any longer, that their solution must be sought on the 
one hand in keeping with the general progressive trends 
of the present time and, on the other, in keeping with | 
reasonable compromises based on agreement. | 

Similar tendencies found expression in dealing 
with other questions also — economic, social and others, 
This tendency for a compromise agreement, though 
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perhaps not always for sufficiently concrete solutions, 
as certainly an expression of a more peaceful atmosphere 
n which the second part of the session evolved. At the 
same time it was the result of a certain new balance of 
forces, whose contours became more and more evident 
in the Assembly. With the admission of new members, 
nd especially with the increase of the number of Asian, 
African and East European members, a situation has 
een created in which it will be very difficult, almost 
impossible, for one of the groups or one of the large 
powers, to impose their will and their own solutions. 
This impossibility, naturally, dives rise to a tendency 
or compromise. The new balance, which partly trans- 
ends bloc frames, also leads to a certain non-bloc — 
or at least to a mitigation of the bloc — approach to 
basic questions; only such questions as the Hungarian, 
hich by their nature arise from bloc relations, have 
een set on the old bloc bases, or such questions as 
drag their origin from the cold war period, for example 
the question of Korea, admission of new members (con- 
cretely, only the questions of Northern and Southern 
Korea and Northern and Southern Viet-Nam) and the 
Soviet notion on the interventionist activity of the USA 
in Eastern Europe; what is remarkable, however, is that 
the examination of these points was not given a conspi- 
cuous place in the discussion and failed to have a 
decisive effect on the atmosphere of the second part of 
the session. 


| All this points to that general fermentation and 
regrouping which was strongly stimulated by the No- 
vember crisis and which led to some changes in both 
inter-bloc and intrabloc relations. Among these ”’intra- 
bloc” manifestations, belongs the clear tendency of the 
West European states to maintain a firm and united 
front on as many questions as possible and along with 
this — which is likewise a result of the Near East 
crisis — a certain strengthening of role of the USA at 
the expense of its chief West European partners — 
France and Great Britain. Of the other groups, the 
Asian-Afiican countries were most united in their stand 
on colonial questions and the question of aggression on 
Egypt, while in other matters their attitudes revealed 
differences in viewing various 
situation. 


aspects of the new. 


Under these general conditions, which characterized 
the second part of the eleventh session of the General 
Assembly, the Yugoslav delegation continued taking an 
active part in the efforts aimed at reaching results which, 
if not yet final, would at least countribute to appease- 
ment and regulation of international relations. These 
efforts found special expression on the question of di- 
sarmament, the question of Algeria, Cyprus, economic 
assistance to under-developed countries and others. At 
the same time it gave resolute support to the requests 
for immediate and unconditional withdrawal of Isreali 
troops. On the other hand, the Yugoslav delegation, did 
its best to avoid contributing to such discussions as could 
only disturb and aggravate the atmosphere at the session. 


It would be bold and probably dangerous, to start 
drawing far reaching conclusions from a single session 
of the UN General Assembly, really from a part of that 
session — especially when that part was obviously held 
in a transition period of international development. 
Nonetheless, there are several things which, I think, 
could be said even on the basis of such a summary 
review as this. First of all, the liquidation of the ag- 
gression in the Near East has shown that aggression, 
even on a limited scale, today meets with almost insur- 
mountable obstacles, that the "local war’’ theory itself 
is hardly tenable and that for all this great credit is due 
to the United Nations. Its significance as a strong and 
indispensable factor of peace and security, has therefore 
considerably grown. Its has also turned out that peaceful 
and active co-existences are still operating despite all 
that runs counter to them, that they are slowly breaking 
or at least eating into the artificial obstacles standing 
in their way, and here the indispensable role of the 
United Nations again found expression. Of course, as a 
faithful mirror, the Assembly also reflected those ten- 
dencies for fresh aggravation which accompanied the 
November crisis, but it transpired at the same time that 
the United Nations, which is not only a mirror but also 
a Strong independent factor in international relations, is 
an efficacious means for struggle against these tendencies. 

All in all, the balance-sheet of the second part of 
the eleventh session of the General Assembly is positive 
and significant from the standpoint of the struggle for 
peace and peaceful cooperation between nations. 


EUROPE AND THE GERMAN ENIGMA 


L. ERVEN 


Owing to the length of this article by L. Erven on one of the most important European and world problems — 
Germany, we shall publish it in two parts. In this, the first part, L. Erven discusses the internal and external positions of 
Western Germany in view of the forthcoming elections, the relative positions of the two German states in the international 
field and conflicts between the bloc formations and conceptions, the differences in their views on unification with special 
reference to the complications which occur in the complex of German problems under the influence ef world developments. 
The second, concluding part of the article will be published in our following issue. ; 


ARLIAMENTARY elections are scheduled in the 


Federal Republic for the beginning of this fall. 
The principal struggle will be waged between the pre- 
sent ruling party or rather coalition of theFederal Chan- 
cellor and the opposing Social Democrat Party, of Dr 
Olenhauer. Dr Adenauer and Dr Olenhauer do not agree 


on many problems of German, policy, and have entirely 
opposing views.on some of them especially those relating 
to the future attitude of West Germany towards the 
complex East-West contradictions. In view of the fact 
that West Germany has already embarked on the pre- 
election period these differences of view stand out in 
bolder relief than was previously the case. 


WEST GERMANY AND THE ORIENTATION 
OF THE ELECTORATE 

In the former period of West German development 
these differences exerted a lesser influence on the orien- 
tation of the electorate of which the vast majority exten- 
ded its support to the Federal Chancellor. At the time 
Dr Adenauer won the majority with which he disposes 
at present, West Germany was still building up her pre- 
sent international and internal status in the full upswing 
of economic rehabilitation and reconstruction which she 
was unable to carry out by herself and in a period of 
dangerous international tension. At that time Dr Ade- 
nauer enjoyed the exclusive monopoly over the assistance 
and support of the Western allies, especially the USA. 
This support and aid were major factors in the future 
development of West Germany, especially with regard to 
her security and unification. There can be no doubt 
that a large number of West Germans approve of Dr 
Adenauers foreign political programme and tactics. It can 
therefore be reasonably assumed that there is also a large 
number of West Germans for whom the aid West Ger- 
many received from the Western powers was a more 
important motive than the all points of Dr Adenauers 
foreign political programme. 

Many things have changed today both in thea in- 
ternational and economic position of West Germany as 
well as in the international climate and the relations bet- 
ween West Germany and her allies. Allied support re- 
mained an important factor of West German foreign po- 
licy but Dr Adenauers path is no longer the only one 
possible. This way itself is different today than when 


West Germany was only part of occupied Germany. It 
is becoming increasingly obvious that apart from Dr Ade- 
nauers way other forms of cooperation with the West 
are also possible. One of these was expounded by Dr 
Olenhauer during his trip through the USA. 
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OLENHAUERS PROSPECTS AND HIS VISIT 
Se LO: arte or . 
According to his statement the trip of Dr Olen 
hauer aimed at acquainting the US public with the po 
litical views of his party, which may well become th 
views of the German Federal Government in the nea 
future. However the purpose of the trip may also hay, 
consisted in assuring West German public opinion tha 
a vote for Olenhauer does not imply the risk of a de 
terioration of relations with the USA. The voters wil 
therefore be able to choose more freely between two dif 
ferent programmes which indicate the different ways o 
the West German state policy, while not questionning ir 
the least the fundamental postulates of cooperation witl 
the Western powers and the benefits the average Wes 
German expects of such cooperation. ; 
For all these reasons the prospects of Dr Olen 
hauer are more favourable than at the previous elections 
Such a conviction prevails in West Germany. The even: 
tual success of the.Social Democrat party which woul 
lead to changes in the state leadership of the Federa 
Republic would also result in a certain modification it 
the absolute congruence of the West German foreign po: 
licy and the US policy in Europe. Therefore the forthco- 
ming elections in the Federal Republic are invested with 
major international interest. 


INTERNATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ~ 
FORTHCOMING ELECTIONS 

The level of international interest which prevail: 

for the elections indicates the change which took plac 
in the international status of West Germany. After the 
war until recently West Germany was an object of big 


power policy, in which she played an important but no- 
netheless subordinate role. At present West Germany is 
increasingly a subject of policy, an independent expo- 


A Visit to Belgium 


The official, three-day visit of the Yu- 
goslav State Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
Koéa Popovié, to Belgium in the present 
international situation, was more than an 
ordinary courtesy visit of a high statesman 
of one country to another. 


Just as last year’s visit of the Belgian 
Foreign Minister, Paul Henri Spaak, to Yu- 
goslavia was of utmost importance because 
it established the first contact between the 
two countries at so high a level, and be- 
cause it took place when international 
tension was being lessened, this visit of the 
Yugoslav Foreign Secretary to Belgium, too, 
acquired a special significance because it came 
immediately after the events in the Near East 
and in Eastern Europe which had endange- 
ted world peace and sharpened interna- 
tional relations to a great extent, primarily 
the relations between the Western and 
Eastern blocs. 

It is certain that the exchanges of views 
on the present international situation between 
the two statesmen 
Paul Henri Spaak, a prominent representa- 
tive of the Western bloc, Secretary Gene- 
ral of the Atlantic Alliance, and one of ini- 
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— one of which was - 


tiators of and consistent worker for the unity 
of Western Europe, and the other a repre- 
sentative of a country which pursues a 
consistent policy of active coexistence of 
all countries and non-alignment with any 
bloc — were very useful for both countries 
and of considerable importance for the con- 
solidation of peace and cooperation in the 
world. 


It was shown once again that neither 
the differences in the social systems of the 
two countries, nor the differences in their 
views on individual world problems could 
belittle the value and usefulness of the 
Belgian-Yugoslav talks. What unites the 
two countries is something much more im- 
portant — the wish to preserve peace and 
further international cooperation. The suc- 


cess of the talks was made possible also 


because there are no disputable issues 
between tho two countries, because their 
mutual relations are developing satisfacto- 
rily, and because the talks were approached 
sincerely, from broad conceptions and equal 
positions, 


The Foreign Ministers devoted conside- 
rable time to exchanges of views on the 
international problems which are of interes 
to the two coun tuss ieihter endeavours to 


help improve relations in the world, East 
West relations in particular. 
The official communique on the talk: 
emphasizes the usefulness of such exchange 
of views, of the meetings of Foreigt 
Ministers, and it expressed the view of th 
two countries that such meetings shoul 
be held from time to time in the future too 
Koéa Popovié was given a cordial] an¢ 
friendly welcome in Belgium. He did no 
exchange views only with Minister Spaak 
but, at different receptions, also with othe 
Belgian officials and politicians. The Be 
gian press gave wide publicity to this visi 
His visit was followed by very close an¢ 
cordial talks — for the fourth time - 
between representatives of the Socialis 
Alliance of the Working people of Yu 
slavia and the Socialist Party of Belgium 
This, there is no doubt at all, will help t 
improve the already good Belgian-Yugosla 
relations. F 
Due to all this, it will not be exag 
gerating to say that, in the present, sti 
tense international situation, cordial an 
friendly Belgian-Yugoslav talks, permeate 
by the two countries’ wish to further peac 
tand international cooperation, can also mi 
a contribution to better internation 
unredstanding. Dr Ivko PUSTISEK 


nent of her own foreign political conceptions and an 
equal partner to the maximum possible extent of the 
Western powers. A child of the cold war as her Eastern 
sounterpart on the other side of the Elbe, West Ger- 
any is showing an ever stronger tendency to assume 
he role of arbiter among the leading bloc powers, at 
east within the framework of the German problem and 
he problem of European security. Therefore the question 
hich foreign policy will. be continued or adopted by 
est Germany after the elections is of crucial interna- 
ional significance. 

The elections are still several months away and this 
ime will be used for the clarification of certain attitudes 
n the programmes and propaganda of the West Ger- 
man parties. Already at present, especially during the 
past few days the leadership of the chief parties are for- 
ulating their attitudes more precisely towards some 
problems of the German and European policy, such as 
erman unification, European security, relations with the 
estern Allies, the NATO, East Germany, Soviet Union 
etc. German unity remains the crucial but not also the 
only problem, as other issues are contemplated in its 
light which are of no lesser significance. This particularly 
pplies to the problem of the future international status 
and relations of West Germany as weil as its future Euro- 

ean policy. Needless to say the elections will not resolve 

these problems on the European or German plane. Per- 
haps they will only complicate them still further, although 
they have doubtless again placed the German problem, 
with all its broader implications into the forefront of the 
actual international scene. 


RESURGENCE OF OLD PROBLEMS 


These are all old problems but their reactivation is 
of comparatively recent date. After the Geneva confe- 


rences in July and August 1955, the German problem - 


was relegated into the background. It was the prime 
issue at this conference, so closely connected with the 
problem of disarmament ard European security that the 
consequent difficulties only complicated all its aspects 
still further. It appeared that none of these issues was 
sufficiently ripe to enable the contradictions between the 
Western powers and the Soviet Union to be overcome, 
nor a basis for negotiation devised. Therefore the Ge- 
neva conferences were wound up without results, contrary 
to the optimistic expectations called forth by the relaxa- 
tion of international tension. The impression prevails that 
both sides consider the existence of a divided Germany 
as an acceptable solution, which is not deprived of its 
positive side, and with whose good points, for the lack 
of a better solution one must be reconciled until the 
times improve. 

Both sides considered that they should profit by the 
status quo as much as possible. The inclusion of West 
Germany into the NATO and East Germany into the 
Warsaw Pact enhanced the bloc aspect of the problem of 
Germany, which was thus incorporated into the rival 


political military formations as an instrument of two con- 
trasting policies. The same happened in the economic 
sphere, the economies of East and West Germany having 
been incorporated into the respective economic organiza- 
tions and economic policy of the Western and Eastern 
bloc respectively. 


TWO GERMANIES TORN BY BLOC 
CONCEPTION 

Both Germanies adopted appropriate bloc concep- 
tions as the German state policy with equal pretensions 
of expressing the sole interests of the German people. 
Therefore the East-West contradictions which lead to the — 
creation of two German states also gave rise to the in- 
ternal German contradictions in the policies of both East 
and West Germany. Their activities formuled during the 
process of organization and consolidation of their internal 
systems, charting of foreign policies, also expressed their 
policy of ensuring power in the future United Germany. 
The East-West contradictions in the solution of the Ger- 
man problem thus become the German internal contra- 
dictions. It therefore ensues that the German problem is 
today not only a question of resolving the contradictions 
between the Eastern and Western bloc, as was the case 
immediately after the war, but also of resolving contra- 
dictions in which the political factors and internal forces 
of West and East Germany are conflicting. 

This is yet another complication of the German 
problem which arose as a consequence of the Eastern and 
Western policy towards Germany. The differences of this 
policy particularly as regards German unification, the 
ways and means of resolving this problem, the interna- 
tional status of the future united Germany, its political 
and social system which both countries would wish to 
enforce in its whole territory have also been taken up 
by the entire German people, which not only has diffe- 
rent views on the problem, but which also impede the 
mutual agreement between the two parts of Getmany of 
the problem of reunion. 


THE GERMAN DIFFERENCES AS DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


On this plane the situation in Western and Eastern 
Germany is not identical. The leading political circles in 
East Germany have a more homogenous attitude towards 
these problems than in West Germany where this dif- 
ferentiation is more manifest. The views of West Ger- 
mans are not only vastly different from the East German 
concepts but also very extensively between themselves. 
Therefore the policy of the Eastern bloc namely the 
Soviet Union meets with a more monolithic support in 
Eastern Germany than the policy of the Western bloc, 
primarily the USA finds in West Germany. It is no 
longer as certain as at the begianing that Western policy 
taken as a homogenous conception would have ist 
unqualified support on all points if the present compo- 
sition of the West German leadership were altered, 


In this way also unity of views of the Western 
bloc and West Germany is no longer fully guaranteed, 
just as the policy of the Westera bloc itself is no lon- 
ger completely homogenous, by contrast with the Eastern 
bloc where the political leadership of the power at its 
helm is less questionned than in the West. 


INTERNATIONAL STATUS OF BONN AND 
PANKOW 

On the other hand apart from their other effects 
the recent events in the Middle East, North Africa and 
Eastern Europe had a different effect on Western and 
Eastern Germany. One of the consequences of the Anglo- 
French action in the Middle East was manifested in the ge- 
neral deterioration of their position as big powers which is 
reflected in their position in European policy. Under 
these conditions the emergence of Wust Germany as a 
prime factor of European policy was notably facilitated 
with the parallel growth of its individuality as a state, 
and political influence and economic power. A certain 
shift in favour of West Germany is taking place in the 
European part of the Western bloc under the influence 
of the recent international events. Events called forth no 
such effect in the Eastern bloc wherea similar strength- 


ening of East German international influence was not 
noticed. 


While these events resulted in certain changes in 
the foreign political position and influence of West 
Germany, the events in Eastern Europe with regard to 
Hungary and the internal changes in Poland also had an 
indirect influence on the stabilization of the present po- 
sition of Eastern Germany in the Eastern bloc as well as 
on the plane of its internal system. A characteristic 
feature of these events, especially those in Hungary is 
that they caused deep concern not only in Eastern and 
Western Germany although the latter cannot be accused 
of harbouring any sympathies for the system in Eastern 
Germany. Irrespective of the fact whether the necessary 
conditions in East Germany for the occurence of similar 
events, West Germany expressed her anxiety with regard 
to such a possibility which she considered a threat to 
peace. The West German foreign Minister openly stated 
his misgivings at the December session of the NATO 
and recommended that one should refrain from any action 
which could provoke or encourage the recurrence of 


similar events in Eastern Germany. This opinion was- 


shared by the other West German allies in that organi- 
zation. If matters are contemplated logically this means 
that under the present international situation in the opi- 
nion of West Germany, the stability of the system in 
East Germany represents a condition for the maintenance 
of peace, the guarantee of the equilibrium established 
between the antagonistic powers which it would be dan- 
gerous to disturb. Contemplated in this light the attitude 
of the present opposition in West Germany which de- 
voted greater attention and is more of the actual state 
of affairs and views of the other side, is more logical 
than the attitude of the Adenauer Government. 
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PERSONALITIES AND POLITICS___ 
A NEW TEAM 


A reshuffle of a ruling team of a country may imply a 
change of conception or indicate the outlines of a new po- 
licy. Such events usually reflect the outward symptoms of 
processes which take place in the structure of society, even 
in those cases when it is only a symptom of a given poli- 

_ tical situation. However a change of personality may occur, 
but still not bring about any change of conception and the 
political line of the country in question. This is asually 
branded as demagoguery, as a move which should deceive 
and illude. 


Does the recent change in Madrid also present the di- 
lemma: change of policy ora political farce? 


For more than two decades the Iberian Peninsula is 
vegetating in the shadow of the formula: the Caudillo is the 
law of the Falange, and the Falange is the law of Spain. In 
the present bleak entre acte of Spanish history General 
Franco has succeeded in proving two things: that force pure 
and simple was able to ensure the existence of a regime 
whose identical features with Mussolini’s fascism are obvious 
and afinities with Hitler’s nazism irrefutable; that the re- 
gime of the Falange is devoid of the elements which could 
ensure the fundamental elements of economic stability. If 
the existence of such.a Spain on the geographic map is the 
outward result of force, its internal effect is reflected in the _ 
latent revolt of the masses which recently succeeded in pa- 
ralizing Barcelona by a classic form of passive resistance and 
acquiring the character of a plebiscite against Franco and 
the Falange. Therefore two premises are in question from 
which one may easily infer that Spain has entered a stage | 
in which the political, economic and social contradictions 
are acquiring the form of a conflict which is manifested in 
serious conflicts within the Falange itself. 


It is natural that General Franco was unable to depart 
from the real causes and that he was not in a position to 
seek adequate solutions for them, because by so doing he 
would inevitably reach a point which would imply the ne- 
gation of himself and the regime whose synonym he is. .As 
the head of the Government and State he decided in favour 
of an ad hoc change of cabinet which apparently represents 
a political concession to the monarchists, and economically 
an attempt of the new expert team to discover a remedy 
against inflation. Essentially the reshuffle constitutes an effort 
to suppress and prolong the crisis of the system within the 
family circle (monarchists, militarists and the Falange). 

Many ministers of the Falange vacated their seats only 
after the lapse of ten years, some of them after sixteen years. 
New faces arrived; one of the most significant examples 
being a man of such religious fervour that he sends a prayer 
to heaven every morning at seven a.m., and so devoted to 
the ideas of the Caudillo that he even went to the Eastern 
Front with the Blue Division. This man Ferdinando Ca- 
stilla became Foreign Minister, and calls himself non party 
man, just as the new Minister for the Interior General 
Alonzo Vega who has been demonstrating for twenty years 
already that men who are not members of the Falange can 
lead in devotion to the Falange. 

When confronted with the question whether this new 
set of people consisting of such men and disposing with no 
lesser degree of force, will succeed in improving the poli- 
tical and economic conditions in the country one should 
recall that the regime of the Falange has succeeded only in 
one thing so far; to reduce Spain, which was once called 
the ,,Mother of Nations“ and which had a Parliament be- 
fore Britain, human rights before France, universities be- 
fore Germany and a renaissance before Italy, to a mere 
geographic term which actually ceased to symbolize the idea 
of Spain because real Spain has no geographic frontiers 
today its fatherland being the world. 


BROADER VISTAS FOR WEST GERMANY 


The situation of Eastern and Western Germany is 


é different also on the international plane, especially in the 
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telationship between the Western and Eastern blocs. | 


‘West Germany has a different position towards the 
Eastern bloc than East Germany towards the Western. 


_ The Soviet Union for instance recognizes the existence 


of West Germany as a Separate German state, maintains 
diplomatic relations with it and expressed its readiness 
_to broaden and promote these relations. The Bulganin- 


_ Adenauer correspondence, apart from the other factors 


is a normal form of diplomatic contacts between the 


_ governments of two independent countries. 


East Germany is in an entirely different position 
with regard to the Western bloc. This bloc does not 
recognize the state sovereignty of East Germany nor the 
legitimacy of the East German government and has no 
direct relations with it. The two Germanies also have a 


_ similar attitude in dealings with one another. East Ger- 


- contacts with West Germany for the joint solution of 


many desires and demands the establishment of direct 


the problem of unification. West Germany rejected these 
initiatives considering itself the only legitimate govern- 
ment of the whole German peoples. 

Owing to such a different treatment accorded to 
West and East Germany the field of East German in- 
ternational activity was narrowed. West Germany has 
broader possibilities for international affirmation than her 


partner over the demarcation line. Needless so say these 


possibilities by which West Germany profited both in 
the relations of the Western and Eastern bloc and the 
broader international sphere, do not derive from the dif- 
ference of treatment which is due to the principled and 
tactical reasons of the bloc powers, but also of the other 


_ objective conditions of international development, the 


international situation and the factors on which interna- 
tional relations are contingent, as well as the internal 
‘relations within the blocs. 


However although East Germany plays a relatively 

' smaller role in international po.icy and the Eastern bloc 
that West Germany on the general international scene and 
the Western bloc, the former is nonetheless an important 
factor in the solution of the German problem, mainly 
owing to the absolute support of the Soviet Union which 


rejects every possibility of rasolving this problem without 
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Eastern Germany as an equal factor to West Germany. 
Consequently East Germany is the only reality which 


according to the present dispositions of the Soviet Union 
cannot be by-passed in the solution of the German 
problem. 


UNIFICATION: DIFFERENCES OF METHOD 
AND OBJECTIVE 


Particular stress was laid during the election cam- 
paign in West Germany on one aspect of the German 
problem more than was previously the case. So far in- 
terest was usually centered on the problem of the ways 
of resolving the unification of West Germany. West 
Germany together with the Western allies advocated the 
method of uniform general elections on the entire Ger- 
man territory, from which the new constitution and the 
new government of the United Germany would be 
established according to the law of the majority. East 
Germany together with the Soviet Union urged the 
method of negotiation between the two parts of Ger- 
many on the preliminary conditions under which the 
integration into United Germany would take place. Ac- 
cording to the first view, unification implies the inclusion 
of Eastern into Western Germany; according to the se- 
cond opinion unification would be the merger of two 
separate German states into a common entity according 
to a preliminary mutual agreement. These differences of 
method needless to say ensue from differencees of aim, 
the Germany which should emerge from unification. 
However the picture of the future Germany it not pre- 
cisely defined so far, aithough it could indirectly have 
been discerned from the general political conceptions of 
both sides, particularly with regard to its future inter- 
national position. 

The trip of Dr Olenhauer to the USA dugnri 
which the leader of the Social Democrat Opposition spoke 
more on this problem than the methods of unification 
and commented on the statements of the West German 
government, party called forth by the disagreement pro- 
voked by the exposition of Olenhauers views, revealed 
the broad differences of outlook in West Germany con- 
cerning the international position of the future united 
Germany and its status in the future organization of 
European peace, The prospects of success in the approach 
to the solution of the difficulties called forth by the 
existence of Eastern Germany and the whole maze of 
problems it implies for West Germany largely depends 
on the attitudes on this problem. 


(To be concluded ‘n next issue) 


MIDDLE EAST AND GREAT POWERS 


Zdravko 


f ae last few years in the development of the peo- 
ples of the Middle East, of the Arabs in parti- 
cular, were a turning point which awakened that part of 
the world from the age-old lethargy, inactivity and more 
or less helpless observation of the events which had been 
taking place in their region with increasingly greater 
frequency and intensity. 
In the last five years many countries of the Mid- 
dle East, particularly the Arab states, have developed 


PECAR 


considerable activity, thus coming to face developments 
whose historical significance many of them had not been 
able to grasp for a long time. 


NATIONAL EMANCIPATION 


The giant figure of the Persian national movement 
for complete independence, Dr. Mosadeq, at one time 
powerfully influenced the growing Arab awareness that 
they must be independent, not only formally, but factually 
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as well. In Syria the movement for complete indepen- 
dence began by a serioes of coups d’etat, or, more pre- 
cisely, with the regime, which, in spite of all its weak- 
ness and shortcomings, was the aventgarde of the pre- 
sent completely independent policy of that small but 
exceptionally significant Arab country. In Egypt, the 
spark kindled by the nationalist Wafd developed into 
great flames which consumed the very foundations of 
the old regime. The July 195? revolution took the coun- 
try upon the road of rapid and intensive development, 
which, among other things, ended the long foreign mili- 
tary occupation. 


Together with the struggle for their national inde- 
pendence, the Egyptians, by well calculated moves of 
their policy, also secured the departure of foreigners 
from the neighbouring Sudan, which the British evacua- 
ted eyen before Egypt. Saudi Arabia, which even earlier 
was less dependent on foreign powers (it was not occu- 
pied) appeared — after the death of the old ruler — as 
a more active factor on the scene of Middle Eastern and 
world affairs, thus strengthening the front of those Arab 
countries which had decided to govern their own affairs 
independently. A similar thing can be said for the Yemen, 
too, which has began to emerge from its age-old isola- 
tion from the rest of the world 


These are some of the elements which made it 
impossible to pursue the policy that only recently stood 
for the supremacy of the Western powers, primarily Bri- 
tain and France, over the Middle East. In Middle East- 
ern and world affairs, the Arabs resolutely demanded that 
they should no longer be treated as objects in great 
power politics. For the first time in modern history, the 
countries of the Middle East began to appear, in increa- 
singly greater number, in international life as active 
factors and subjects. 


The Arab renaissance initiated, from Syria, the 
struggle for the integration of the Arabs into a unique 
nation, extending from Casablanca to the Bahrain Islands, 
a nation which, now more than ever earlier, must be 
united if it is to win complete independence for its se- 
parated parts. 

These trends of development among the Arabs 
gradually endangered the policy of those Western po- 
wers which for years: considered the provinces of the 
Middle East to be their free ,,hunting reserves’’ and 
which kept them separated as with some kind of high 
Chinese wali“ from the affairs and developments in the 
test of the world. 


THE POSITIONS OF BRITAIN AND FRANCE 


The economic, military and political supremacy of 
Britain in that part of the world began to be developed 
at the beginning of the present century. After the with- 
drawal of the Ottoman Empire, which ruled the region 
for almost five centuries, Great Britain stepped in to 
safeguard her economic and other interests — the im- 
perial route through the Suez canal and the exploitation 
of oil. Apart from stationing of their troops in Egypt, 
Iraq, Transjordania and Palestine, the British created 
separate economies there which had their currencies ba- 
sed on the pound sterling. A similar thing was done by 
France in Syria arid the Lebanon. 

The British mandates on Transjordanis and Pales- 
tine expired in 1946 and 1948, and, through an action 
of Britain against France, the French mandatory powers 
had been successfully contested in the Lebanon and Syria 
some years earlier. However, Britain continued to exert 
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influence (political and economic) in the Middle East 
through contemporary arrangements, including the prio- 
rity to train and equip the Arab armies, to command 
some of them, the Arab Legion of Glubb Pasha in Jor- 
dan, etc. In the territories of these countries, Britain 
constructed and maintained large air force bases — at 
Amman and Mafraq in Jordan, at Shaib and Habbaniya 
in Iraq, and in the Suez canal zone. 


Britain and France were to exert their influence in the 
Middle East also through the /.ab League. But this Lea- 
gue, after the defeat in the Palestine war, into which it 
drew the unorganized Arabs, began to lose its prestige. 
It began to disintegrate under the blows of developments, 
for the same community could no longer tolerate two 
kinds of members — sovereign and independent states 
and those which were not such. 


It became evident that, in spite of the support of 
the obedient Arab emirs, kings, pashas, their armies and 
dependent states, it was no longer possible to retain the 
monopolistic positions in the Middle East. The principle 
of the self-determination of peoples began to acquire 
more supporters, and there appeared on the scene a co- 
untry which, in addition to Russia, proclaimed this prin- 
ciples after the First World War through the Wilson 
Declaration. “a 


ASPIRATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


At the beginning of its penetration into the Middle 
East, the United States, confronted with a powerful op- 
position from Britain and France, sought to implement | 
the principle of the ,open doors“, demanding for itself 
the same possibilities in the exploitation of the natural 
wealth of the area — oil. The Second World, War had 
to come to enable the United States to realize its stri-_ 
vings in the Middle East. 


How quickly Amer'ca engaged itself in the exploi- 
tation of the oil resources in the Middle East, particu- 
larly in Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and Bahraims, is shown 
by the fact that in 1946 American capital controled only 
12°/, of oil production in the area, and only six years 
later it controled as much as 58%. The share of Ame-_ 
rican capital in the production of oil in the Middle East 
is constantly increasing, and that also increases American 
political influence. 

After the creation of the state of Izreal, the Uni- 
ted States had already had considerable interests in the 
region, and, during the conflicts between Israel and the 
Arabs, it, together with Britain and France, passed in 
May 1950 the Tripartite Declaration, guaranteeing the 
demarcation line between Israel and the Arab states, and 
proclaiming the regime of conditional sales of armaments 
to the countries of that area. 


One year later, an attempt was made to organize 
the Arab countries Into a joint Middle Eastern system 
of defence under the leadership of the United States, 
Britain and France. But, the attempt was resolutely opposed 
by the Arabs. ) 

At the same time, the Arab countries were trying to 
implement the inter-Arab security pact of April 1950, 
which was originally signed by Egypt, the Lebanon, Saudi 
Arabia and Syria, and which was later joined also by 
Iraq and Jordan. This pact was to organize a joint com- 
mand, create joint military forces, and coordinate the 
training and equipment of the seven armies. The mee- 
ting of the member states in Cairo in September 1953 
showed that there were increasingly greater differences 
between the Arab states, and it became clear that the 
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realization of this idea could not be achieved. But, in 


spite of this, the Arab countries, except, Iraq, continued 


to refuse to join the military organizations of the Wes- 
tern world in their area. 


THE APPEARANCE OF THE SOVIET UNION 
The Soviet Union kept away from the Middle East 


_ longer that any other great power, and it had no eco- 


nomic, political or military influence there for a long 
time. British historians say that their country waged a 
»cold war“ with Russia for one and a half centuries so 
as to keep her as far as possible from the Dardanelles 
and the Persian Gulf. 


In spite of its earlier diplomatic ties with Saudi 
Arabia and the Yemen (1926—1928), and in spite of the 
commercial mission which it had in Sana in the Yemeni 
mountains, the Soviet Union established diplomatic rela- 
tions .with most Arab states only during the Second 
World War. 


The appearance of the Soviet Union in the Middle 
East took place almost a century after Great Britain, 
which throughout that time had been jelously guarding 
her positions there. The increasing resistance of the 
Arabs against Western domination, military occupation 
and political interference in their internal development, 
favoured the interests of the Soviet Union, which appea- 
red there at the peak of the Arab struggle for indepen- 
dence. Two or three years ago, Soviet influence in the 
Middle East was strengthened considerably, and that was 
beneficial for the Arabs, for it counteracted the long and 
uncontested influence of the West and its interests. 


* The rapid expansion of Soviet influence in the 
Middle East was made possible also because the Soviet 
Union, having nothing to do with the arrangements and 
interests of the great powers there, readily met the request of 
the Arab peoples for armaments. With that, the Soviet 
Union made a decisive step on thercad of its belated 
arrival in the area, and now it figures there as a part- 
ner with which the Western powers must reckon whether 
they like it or not. 


The relations between the great powers in the 
Middle East since the competition of Britain, France and 
the United States ceased, and since the appearance of 
the Soviet Union, have been characterised by sharp and 
irreconcilable conflicts of the antagonistic blocs. There 
ars events which show that attempts are consciously 
being made to prevent the countries of the Middle East, 
Arabs in particular, towards the development of their 
sovereign and independent states. Lately, there have also 
been tendencies to treat that part of the world, not as 
a community of mature nations and states, but as a 
region for the maneouvres of the long-range strategic and 
economic interests of individual great powers. 


After the failure of the recent attack on Egypt and 
the retreat which Britain and France had been forced 
to make, the United States initiated a policy which is 
to ,,protect the interests of the Western world”. The theo- 
ries of vacuum and ,,communist penetration”, as well as 
the charges that individual leaders of the Arab states 
were ,,responsible for communist activity“ in the Middle 
East, were accompanied by threats to use force in the 
case of a ,,ommunist aggression“, by appeals to ,,defend 
the Middle East from communism“, and by declarations 
on the necessity for the linking of the area by econo- 
mic ties through the means to be supplied by the Uni- 
ted States. 


To this policy of the West, the Soviet Union re- 
plied by the Shepilov plan, addressed to the three Wes- 
tern countries, calling for ,,united efforts of the great 
powers” with the aim of ,,pro laiming the fundamental 
principles of peace and security in the Middle East“. 


In its draft of the ,,fundamental principles“ of the 
four powers, the Soviet Union proposes a ,,formal dec- 
laration of the unity“ of their policies towards the peo- 
ples of the Middle East, pointing out the responsibility 
of their governments for the policy in the Middle East. 
The Soviet Union even proposes, in article 5 of the 
draft declaration, a ,,reciprocal rejection to supply arms 
to the countries of the Middle East“. Until recently, 
such agreement existed only between Britain, France and 
the United States. 


Rising in the defence of the ,,independence of the 
countries of that area of the world“. the Western powers 
rejected the Soviet proposal, saying that it ,,does not, pay 
enough attention to the wishes and rights of the coun- 
tries concerned’. 


The Arabs displayed considerable reserves towards 
the present policy of the great powers in their area. They 
believe that the too great interest of the yreat powers 
in the Middle East is pregnant with the danger of great- 
power arrangements on the basis of the classical policy 
of ,,spheres of interest“ which would only harm the peo- 
ples of the region. 


Undoubtedly, the Western powers, particularly Bri- 
tain and France, have definite interests in the Middle 
East, which, as they themselves say, are vital. These 
are oil and the Suez canal. A guarantee for these inte- 
rests the West could best secure by respecting the eman- 
cipation of the peoples and states of that area, and not 
at all by the methods of force or by attempts to restore 
the state of affairs which once prevailed there, but which 
was eliminated for ever, as the failure of the Suez and 
Sinai adventures plainly showed. 


QUALITIES OF INDEPENDENT POLICY 


Among the Arabs of the Middle East, the states 
which have decided to pursue their sovereign national 
policies, freed from influence and directives from outsi- 
de, are becoming increasingly more prominent. They are 
rallied in the cooperation of Egypt, Syria and Saudi 
Arabia, which was also joined by the Yemen and Jordan 
some time ago. The new trend in the inter- Arab rela- 
tions goes against the old barriers which have been pre- 
venting the Arab League from undertaking effective ac- 
tions for more than ten years. This policy also leads to 
ever greater isolation of these Arab states, primarily Iraq, 
which are linked with the Western military and econo- 
mic plans in their region. 


Free from pacts and other arrangements (bases, 
economic agreements, etc.) of the great powers, the Arab 
state>, led by Egypt, have succeeded in playing a sig- 
nificant role in the Middle East also because public 
opinion in that region exerts a decisive influence on the 
political orientation of their governments and regimes. 


The wish of the majority of the peoples in the 
Middle East, of the Arabs in particular, is to go on 
strengthening the results which they have achieved so 
far in their mutual cooperation on a new basis, to be 
their own masters, to remain outside blocs and their conflicts, 
and not to allow the blocs to settle their accounts at 
their expenses. For this policy the Arabs ask support 
from the states which are ready to understand them. It 
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is through such support that they wish to find an en- 
couragement for their policy which will enable them to 
act — even more energetically — for the consolidation 
of the principles of coexistence, the only policy which 


can serve the cause of peace. 


And peace is most essential for those countries, 


wy ys ba 


which, only five years ago, began to acquire a comple- 
tely equal membership status in the world community 
against the division of the world on the big and small, 
the powerful and weak, demanding equal duties for all, : 


in which the great must only shoulder greater respon- 


sibility. 


Theses and Antitheses 


SE term Western solidarity (or to 
be more exact: Atlantic unity) has 

a definite bloc content and as such 
constitutes a quite realistic political fact. 
Precisely because it takes for granted an 
identity of basic positions and aims, it 
does not exclude differences and contra- 
dictions between partners, although it ap- 
pears as a corrective at moments when these 
differences and contradictions reach a point 
which holds a threat for the basical interests 
of Atlantic solidarity. Reference to common 
interests then appears as political impera- 
tive. 


Two meetings of statesmen which sym- 
bolize the basic points of the Atlantic com- 
munity, the meeting between Brentano and 
Dulles in Washington followed by Mollet 
and Macmillan in Paris, reflect in a speci- 
fic way the theses and antitheses of Western 
unity in this political hour. 


BRENTANO — DULLES 


Western Germany is at present the most 
faithful and potentially the most important 
European partner of USA: these concepts 
define quite definitely both the content 
and results of Bonn’s past policy. Playing 
consistently the same card (Weshington) 
Chancellor Adenauer achieved the maximum 
of what could be achieved in the Western 
manoeuvring area: Western Germany has 
become persona grata of the inner circle 
of Western powers. But this ha: not nearly 
covered the maximum of what Bonn would 
like to accomplish: the unification of Ger- 
many. 

These contradictions give rise to Ger- 
man dilemmas and American fears, which 
found expression also in the Brentano— 
Dulles talks. 


Evidently Adenauer can continue the 
policy of firmly leaning on Washington 
but it is equally certain that for the reali- 
zation of his most important aim a wider 
manoeuvring area is needed: utilization of 
possibilities which would be provided by 
compromises and arrangements with the 
Soviet Union, that is, a policy less burde- 
ned by bloc exclusiveness. From time to 
time certain moves by Adenauer and pa- 
rallel efforts of Moscow point in this di- 
rection, but show even better how far they 
remain potentially unutilized. 


If Dulles’s endeavours have been mar- 
ked by a tendency to reduce to the mini- 
mum the possibility (and the risk) of such 
an elastic policy pursued by Bonn, Bren- 
tano insisted on what could be still entered 
in the Bonn policy balance sheet, without 
changing concepts. Viewed from this angle, 
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the inauguration of the activity of the so- 
called acting group of the four great We- 
stern powers for the study of the German 
unification problem should be taken rather 
as a (psychological) election argument for 
Adenauer that the problem of unification 
is not at a standstill, but that it is a solu- 
tion which offers a more realistic prospect. 
The development of German armed forces 
is in the interest of both sides and hence 
the theses about NATO brought nothing 
more than an emphasis on the identity of 
views, although in view of the uncertain- 
ties of a future (more elastic, Adenauer’s 
or a new Olenhauer) policy, they indicate 
the efforts and interests of Washington 
rather than unfulfilled Bonn pretensions. 
The same, mutatis mutandis, might be said 
regarding the emphasis put on the signifi- 
cance of integration of the Little Europe 
countries. Washington’s agreement to the 
participation of Western Germany in the 
settlement of Middle East problems widens 
the political diapason of. the Federal Re- 
public, which is not only the expression of 
a realistic strengthening of its economic and 
political positions, but also the reply of the 
USA to one of the theses in Bulganin’s 
letter (to the effect that Western Germany, 
freed from too strong USA influence, 
might take part in the solution of the most 
important international problems). 

Brentano’s conversations only fixed the 
basic themes which the Chancellor himself 
will consider in Washington. That capital 
is very interested in what will happen in 
the Rhine Valley by the autumn of this 
German election year and thence forward, 
which is evident from the efforts to neu- 
tralize the theses on neutralization of Ger- 
many, as well as the preliminary exchange 
of views with Olenhauer which has a de- 
finite place in that context. 


MOLLET — MACMILLAN 


In the shadow of a dominating ally and 
sharing many common worries, France and 
Great Britain have a number of special 
points of contact in the general Atlantic 
framework. As European powers, they are 
in a similar measure imbued with the same 
tendencies, both in relation to the USSR 
and in relation to a complex of questions 
connected with German reaffirmation. As 
Metropolises, they are involved in the same 
processes of disintegration of the colonial 
system and hence face similar problems, 
and are interested in a parallel or joint 
action in some areas. This was strikingly 
confirmed by their separate Suez action 
which at one moment brought them toge- 
ther in a way which ,,reminiscent of war- 
time cooperation“, 

Why, despite this, even the greatest op- 
tim sts did not expect a harmonious course 


of the Paris talks can be explained by dra- 

wing attention to some components of the © 
problem in which the greatest accord of 
views was achieved between France and 
Great Britain (according to the official com-_ 
munique). The matter in question is the — 
Suez problem. In the first: phase of the — 
Suez crisis, Paris and London were compact — 
allies. In the second phase they become 
isolated in relation to the USA while other — 
unforeseen or ignored political and econo- 
mic crises cropped up: the allies, united — 
during the offensive appear disunited and 
on the defensive under the operation of the 
above mentioned factors. The, objective 
circumstances proved stronger than any 
subjective wishes for a common attitude, 
It has turned out that the degree of unity 
and cooperation between Paris and London — 
depend not only on the countries on this 
and the other side of the Channel, but also . 
decisively on the attitude of the ally across — 
the Ocean. The separate Franco-British 
action, was offset by independent USA 
action on a larger scale, which was enough 
to deprive the former of its value. The 

recent efforts of Mollet in Washington, as 
well as the forthcoming efforts of Mr Mac- 
millan on the Bermudas, are intended to 
make Eisenhower revert to the tripartite 
formula. Hence restored unity of views 
on the Suez problem will be as efficacious - 
as this is in keeping with the overt or 
covert intentions of Washington. r 


The French insistence on the need for 
Britain’s turning more towards Europe and 
not abandoning her, shows not only that 3 
times are changing that history does not 
repeat itself, but also point to the most” 
important elements of divergence: the ad- 
vantages of Little Europe for France ap- 
pear less favourable for Britain (Common 
market — the free zone, Euroatom — Bri- 
tish atomic industry etc.), while the French — 
fears of the revival of German might and 
other anxieties appear less convincing to 
the more distant insular inhabitants (conf-— 
lict in connection with the reduction of 
British troops iu Europe). It may be righ-— 
tiy said that Europe both unites and disu- : 
nites the two partners, who can be stronger > 
when they are together but also — incom- { 
parably weaker. } 
So it will be only the Bermudas that will 
give an answer to the open French-British | 
questions and it may be expected that the 
Eisenhower- Macmillan talks will mean 
more in that respect than the Mollet- 
Macmillan conversations. ; 
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Meeting in Canberra 


THE annual session of the SEATO 

Pact Council of Ministers in Can- 

berra, the third in order of time, 
ended in an atmosphere less optimistic than 
one coud have supposed judging by the 
official communique. Only the spirit in 
which this organization discussed the pro- 
blems of its area and wider Asia might have 
given satisfaction to the United States Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Dulles who evidently 
expected much more from this meeting. 
The language of this session did not differ 
from the terminology used at the founding 
session of SEATO in September 1954. In 
the meantime, many changes had taken 
place in South East Asia and in the Pacific, 
but almost none in the way of thinking of 
the initiators of the Manila military orga- 
nism. This remained as it was in the ori- 
ginal phase: ,,international Communismg 
threatens peace and security in Asia; the 
Asian countries are bound to build a mili- 
tary force withim the framework of SEATO 
in order to suppress ,,the bogy“ of Com- 
munism within and beyond their frontiers. 


This was their view of Asia at the foun- 
dation meeting in Manila in 1954; this 
conception was dominant again this year 
in Canberra. As if ideological blindness had 
obliterated the course of time losing sight of 
the difference between two pictures of Asia 
— that of 1954 and this year’s. When Mr. 
Dulles was laying the foundations for this 
»Asian* militarypolitical organization in 
Manila, together with his colleagues from 
non-Asian countries — British and French 
the largest continent was still in the throes 
of the war conflagration: Korea, Indo-China! 
The danger which at that time threatened 
to develop into a wider conflict (pro me- 
moria: the upholders of which did not come 
from the soil of Asia) later gave way to a 
process of appeasement which led to a situa- 
tion in which this region entered the year 
1957 with a different prospect of peace and 
stability. Asia stood on its own feet; China, 
still isolated and suspected in 1954. covered 
a significant path of affirmation to reach 
1957 as one of the pillars of the Bandung 
policy of All-Asian solidarity and open co- 
operation in peace and independence. 


It would have been | gical to expect this 
change to result in a corresponding evolu- 
tion also in the SEATO policy, in its aims 
and conc.ption. That this did not follow 
must be ascribed to another quasi-logical 
attitude which, as the greatest anachronism 
of our decade, 
although the military-ideological positions 
have proved so far as irresponsible as they 
were unsuccessful, the military coalitions 
from the cold war period are still alive and 
act in keeping with their original laws, as 
if nothing has changed, with the same 
tendencies of maintaining the division of 
the world, of strengthening it, of spreading 
this division to those areas which so far 
succeeded in remaining out of it. 


Fortunately, Asia uses its own head so 
that the results of the SEATO concept in 
1957 remain the same as in 1954. After 
Manila, independent Asia drew away from 
the West and its general mistrust of the 
motives inspiring the non-Asian ,,protectors“ 
increased; after Canberra — came the su- 
perior certainty that the original feeling was 
not a deception. And a lesson which is 


‘beyond doubt: Asia, the continent which is 


still full of memories of yesterday, is not 
the cradle or cause of the cold war; it 
wishes to put distance between that evil and 


defies time and reason; 


its frontiers as the very nature of its nume- 
rous problems and aspirations is contrary 


_ to the spirit and method in which its situ- 


ation was treated in Canberra. 


And yet, the elements on the basis of 
which one could draw a general picture 
about the current trends in SEATO, seem 
to indicate that time has brought a certain 
pressure to bear if not on the leading power 
of this Pact, then on the majority of its 
members. 


Firstly; ‘Mr Dulles came to Canberra 
with a plan to increase the military poten- 
tial of the member-countries; opening the 
session, he appealed to members to appro- 
priate larger resources for ,,building an ef- 
ficacious power against the Communist 
aggression and subversion“. The clause on 
the increase of the military contribution, 
however, was left out of the communiqué: 
the members realize that their state funds 
are needed primarily for economic and so- 
cial projects. 

Secondly: The People’s Republic of 
China was the central target for attacks in 
Dulles’s speech which pleaded for a firm- 
hand policy and resolute non-recognition of 
the Peking Government. Instead of support 
in this attitude, the world witnessed a sup- 
plementary statement by Mr Dulles in 
which he explained that this was the view- 
point of the USA and not of the SEATO 
Pact while the French representative gave 
a lesson to Washington by saying that 
recognition of a Government does not ne- 
cessarily mean approval of its policy. 


(It is debatable whether Dulles wished 
to warn the Fa™ East countries — Japan! 
— who consider that the time has come to 
establish a modus vivendi with China). 


Third: Dulles’s insistence on mutual 
relatoins between the SEATO Pact, South 
Korea and the regime on Formosa was 
received with silence by the other delegates. 
Even if one were to take silence as a sign 
of approval, in this case this is a bad sign 
(for Syngman Rhee and Chiang Kai-shek). 

Fourth: in contrast to earlier sessions, 
this brought a novelty which is not devoid 
of positive elements: — of the four points 
formulating the aims of the Pact in the 
communiqué, two refer to expansion of 
cooperation to non-military fields — eco- 
nomic and cultural. While the discussion 
was still going on a demand was made for 
taking ,,dynamic steps in the field of eco- 
nomic and cultural advancement“. The de- 
cision to contribute to the economic deve- 
lopment of the member-countries (primarily 
Asian) by taking measures in the framework 
of SEATO or outside it, would have cer- 
tainly had a greater effect and more modern 
form, had it been spared ideological attri- 
butes-explanations which cast doubt on the 
principles of sovereignty and independent 
action of the member-countries. 


Unity is one thing and needs are another 
thing; two things which mutually exclude 
each other in the bloc structure of SEATO. 
If one starts from the list of problems op- 
pressing Asia, and which from first to last 
belong to the sphere of economic-social and 
cultural needs, one cannot escape the con- 
clusion that it is more than absurd to urge 
their solution on the military-strategical 
plane. In relation to Asia, the SEATO 
conception (precisely because the ideolo- 
gical bloc interest is its starting and conclu- 
ding thought) has been set mechanically; 
this explains why nearly the whole of this 
continent looks askance at it. 


Were the matter to be viewed from another 
angle —from the standpoint of the American 


tendency to prevent the influence of the 
USSR in China and Asia,.one comes to 
the same ,conclusion: the ways in which 
SEATO approaches the Asian problems are 
least likely to lead in that direction. 


Indonesian Mosaic 


N order to understand the difficul- 
ties which the young Indonesian 
Republic is encountering on the 
road of its internal development, difficul- 


ties which now tend to take a turn toward, 
separatism and disintegration through blood- 
less coups d’etat, it is necessary to study 
the complex of its problems from three 
different viewpoints: geography, economics 
and politics, for they greatly influence the 
conflicting developments in that country, 
and, in the final resort, they pre-determine 
the political and social physiognomy of the 
island republic, which is the third largest 
country in Asia and the Far East. 


Geography: Indonesia is the largest archi- 
pelago in the world, which, with some 
three thousand islands, covers an area as 
large as the Atlantic. Unmeasurable by 
European standards, that widely dispersed 
archipelago is a formidable barrier to the 
state unity of the Republic. The great 
strategic position of the archipelago is the 
reason why outside factors endeavour to 
discredit the independent orientation of 
Indonesia in international politics. Indone- 
sia is a wedge which devides the Philippi- 
nes, Australia and the part of the Chinese 
mainland which is under British rule. In 
its neighbourhood are the countries which 
are directly engaged in the military arran- 
gements of the Western bloc; its area is a 
subject of great interest by the SEATO 
powers. As other coalitions of a similar 
kind, SEATO is no less consistent in its 
practice: little is needed to turn from ex- 
Clusive strategic and ideological conceptions 
into active interference in the internal af- 
fairs of a country which is not a member 
of the pact. The “New York Times“ gave 
a signal — six million communist voters 
in Indonesia, it said, is a “good reason for 
alarm“. At the meeting of the SEATO 
Council in Canberra this “alarm“ turned 
into a “danger for the stability in South- 
east Asia“, 

Geography in this case is used in place 
of strategy, because the pressure of the 
Manila bloc on Indonesia has the tendency 
to prevent the idea of independent develop- 
ment in the area between ‘the ideologically 
coloured countries which is occupied by 
Indonesia. This is the reason why the re- 
volts of military commanders in the Indo- 
nesian islands are not presented to the 
public in the West in a proper light — as 
temporary expressions of the unsettled con- 
ditions in the transition period of country’s 
transition, but as national wide movements 


against the “communist danger“. In this, 
distorted logic, the danger to the freedom 
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and stability of the archipelago is not the 
disobedience and self-will cf local organi- 
zations, but the plan for reforms as initia- 
ted by President Sukarno which provides 
for a replacement of the forms of Western 
democracy in the political system of the 
country. 


Economics: The Indonesian economic 
situation contains something paradcxical; 
the degree of economic independence is 
not equal to that of political independence. 
This discrepancy is reflected, first of all, 
through the foreign control of the capital 
investments and of the exploitation of the 
resources of the country — oil, rubber, 
coffee, tea and tin. The inherited and es- 
sentially unchanged colonial structure of 
economy gives rise to numerous weaknes- 
ses which retard the economic emancipation 
of the country which replaced the Dutch 
flag by its own only seven years ago. 


The economic paradox is, to a large ex- 
tent, the reason for dissatisfaction in indi- 
vidual, naturally wealthy provinces, which, 
together with Sumatra, give the central 
treasury about 70% of its income. In the 
system of centralism, these provinces feel 
to be exploited, considering that they would 
be able to sppeed up their economic deve- 
lopment if they were to acquire autonomy 
and free themselves from the custom dues 
(custom dues, apart from taxes, are the 
chief source of state revenues). If we leave 
aside the interest of the development of 
the country as a whole (which is the chief 
target of the central government), it is 
noteworthy that the demand for decentra- 
lization, otherwise a popular demand for 
local selfgovernment, does not come so 
much from the masses as from the feudal 
elements, the owners of large plantations 
whose connections with foreign capital gi- 
ves a special characteristic to the political 
motives of the revolts which they organize. 


In the eeonomic situation of the country, 
one basic contradiction is predominant: the 
underdeveloped and backward structure of 


economy (dependent almost exclusively on 
raw material exports) has not an adequate 
superstructure in capitalist liberalism which, 
in Indonesian conditions, largely retards 
the efforts to establish complete economic 
independence, to modernise and build na- 
tional industries. The solution of this con- 
tradiction (which is being strenuously op- 
posed by the interests of foreign capital 
and domestic capitalist groups) demands 
efforts from the entire nation. Therefore, 
Sukarno is right when he seeks a solution 
through radical changes in the political 
conceptions and practice — the elimination 
of foreign forms and the affirmation of 
domestic interests in the planning and 
organizing of the economy. 


President Sukarno’s plan for the realiza- 
tion of this task is more than correct: the 
unity of the nation and the mutual solida- 
rity of all political parties in the “atmos- 
phere of a large family“. 

Politics: Very marked is the paradox con- 
sisting of the* contradiction between the 
firm and clearly formulated foreign policy 
(which won Indonesia a great repute in 
Asia and the rest of the world) and the 
internal instability. The events in Sumatra 
aod the eastern part of the archipelago 
which Jed to resignation of the Sastroami- 
djojo government, are an expression of the 
unstttled state of affairs accompanying the 


growth of the young nation that still bears 
the scars of colonial rule. 


If we were to analyze the causes of the 
latent political crisis (periodic revolts, sepa- 
ratist movements, the instability of coalition 
governments — there were sixteen govern- 
ments since the liberation); we would cer- 
tainly see that the existing forms of the 
political system are incompatible with the 
economic, cultural and social standards of 
Indonesia. The system of parliamentary 
democracy of a western kind is evidently 
unsuitable, either politically or economically, 
for the country which has no correspond- 
ing tradions, and which did not know for 
parliament until seven years ago. That the 
present political forms and conceptions are 
the product of the earlier times — coppied 
from a model created for other climates 
and other conditions — is best shown by 
the composition of the Parliament, which 
is so heterogenous and inert that it often 
does not know what it stands for or what 
it wants. 


There are in the Parliement deputies of 
29 parties, parties which are constantly 
changing their views and alliances: the ca- 
binet is a coalition of nine political groups 
which is changed every two years; the 
army — an influential but politically dis- 
united factor, mostly on account of its do- 
uble origin (inherited corps and the corps 
from the liberation war); the system of 
administration — centralism taken over 
from the Dutch with all its insufficiencies, 
amorg which corruption and bureaucracy 
are not the last; the political spectacle — 
unbridled inter-party quarrels which neglect 
the interests of the nation and lead to 
degeneration in the struggle for power. 


This general policy and parliamentary 
instability has been further sharpened by 
the recent actions of military commanders 
who are taking over administrative powers 
in some provinces. 


Revolts: The first broke out in Central 
Sumatra on December 20 last year, evident- 
ly against corruption in the state adminis- 
tration and for self-government and other 
prerogatives of autonomy. This revolt did 
not lead to secession from the central go- 
vernment in Jakarta, but it caused a cabi- 
net crisis and a disintegration of the coali- 
tion between the Nationalist and Masdjumi 
Parties. Taking sides with the revolt, the 
Masdjumi, a Moslem party, which is just 
as strong as the Nationalist Party of Su- 
karno and Sastroamidjojo, withdrew its 
ministers from the cabinet after its leader, 
Hatta, had publicly opposed President Su- 
karno’s plan for the solving of the crisis. 
This Party, which does not separate religi- 
on from politics, and which takes the Ko- 
ran as the basis of not only the way of 
life, but also of political conceptions, has 
a programme which is in contradiction 
with that of the Nationalist Party; it is 
against laity, against any leftist orientation 
and economic planning, for federal separa- 
tism and for priority to foreign capital. 


While the first revolt (in Simatra) reve- 
aled the problems which demand urgent 
solutions, this, second revolt, which at the 
beginning of March broke out in the eas- 


tern part of Indonesia (Celebes, Bally, 
Halmahera, Flores, Timor, Molucca) 
has some other characteristics. It is 


similar to the first revolt in one res- 
pect: taking part in it are not wide 
sections of the population, but only military 
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commanders and officials from the-ranks 
of Moslem organizations. However, there 
are less and less demands for political self- 
government and greater part of the natio- 
nal income for local development, and 
more and more attacks on the proposed 
reforms as announced by President Sukarno. 
In time, it coincides with the anti-commu- 
nist campaign of the Masdjumi Party (for 
a new government with Hatta as at the 
head of the national leaders). Its aim, jud- 
ging by all, is to mobilize public opinion 
against Sukarno’s plan to form a “govern- 
ment without opposition“ (in which for 
the first time in the seven years of the 
Republic representatives of the Commnnist 
Party would take place, and it was organi- 
zed on the Islamic reactionary political 
conceptions, 


Sukarno’s Plan: This plan was made 
public on February 21. It is one of the 
most interesting initiatives in the political 
history of Indonesia. As a synthesis of poli- 
tical philosophy and practical realism, it 
gives a picture of the proposed new politi- 
cal order — democracy of a new type in 
accord with the national traditions, which 
would replace the imported forms of Wes- 


tern democracy in government and econo- © 


my. , 


The leading organs in the new system — 


would be a National Council (composed 
of delegates of all parties and all sections 
of the population) and a cabinet, whose 
role would be restricted, because the Co- 
uncil, although proposed as a consultative 
body, would in fact govern the country. 


The traditional principles of discussion and 
cooperation would oblige all parties to act 


in unison in this ‘transition period so as to 


ensure the solutions of the country’s poli- 
tical and economic problems on a progressive — 
basis. This system, which Sukarno called — 


’guided democracy’’, provides for the gra~ 


dual introduction of local self-government — 


in different provinces. 


Many political parties, social organizati- — 


ons and the population, have given their 
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support to the proposal of the man under — 


whose leadership Indonesia, 
youngest nations, has, in progressive role 


and conceptions, gone further ahead than — 


the many older countries and civilizations. 
Now, Sukario encounters resistance from 
both internal and external factors. The 


former base their opposition on religions — 
exclusiveness (against the participation of — 


communists in the Council and cabinet, 
although the Communist Party, which won 
20% of the votes at the general elections- 
is the fourth strongest party in the coun- 
try), and the latter have in mind the inte- 


one of the 


rests of the bloc which surrounds Indone- ; 


sia. The former only echo the voice of the 


latter, for — under the slogan of a ”’com- — 
munist danger’ — they all seek to under- © 
mine Sukarno’s conceptions and his pro- — 


gramme of internal stability and unity. 


Letter from London 


New Conservative Government in Great Britain 


GaD, H.: GORE 


Ghai new Conservative Government headed by Mr Harold 
Macmillan har taken office without a General Election, the 
Conservative Party having composed its differences in order to 
keep an united front against the Labour Party. If a General Elec- 
tion were held now, in all probability the Labour Party would win 
a majority; but this would not be on account of its solid opposi- 
tion to the Eden Covernment’s Suez adventure, but rather because 
the Conservatives are making themselves unpopular in other re- 
spects. It is, I fear, evident that such disapproval as the Eden 
Government met with among its own supporters was not nearly 
so much because of its action in invading Egypt in violation of 
the United Nations Charter as because, having done this, it allo- 
wed itself to be induced by American pressure to withdraw, not 
only with none of its objects achieved, but in such circumstances 
as seriously undermined British prestige and influence, not only 
in the Middle East, but throughout the world. Though a few Con- 
servatives agreed with the Labour Party in opposing the British 
aggression on grounds of principle, the Labour Party got little 
support for its stand except among its own supporters and in cer- 
tain progressive intellectual circles, whose main spokesmen were 
the Manchester Guardian and the Observer. The ’man in the street’, 
unless he was a conscious Socialist, cared nothing for the U. N. 
Charter or for the rights and wrongs of the case. He reacted 
mainly in the old imperialist spirit, glad to see Britain re-asserting 
itself in the old ruling-power way,- and disgusted only with the 
Americans for refusing support and with the Government for gi- 
ving way under American pressure. Such men did not for the 
most part at all understand that the British Government was no 
longer in a position te act in detiance of American opposition, or 
see that it had been madness to attempt to overthrow Nasser by 
invading. Egypt without American support. They reacted against 
Government for giving way, but were not on that account at all 
disposed to transfer their backing to the Labour Party. 


There were, however, other factors that were making for 
increasing dissatisfaction with the Eden Government; and these 
factors are operating against its successor with growing force. They 
relate primarily to home rather than to international affairs. Although 
unemployment is still at a fairly low level except in a few areas, 
there is no longer the keen competition for labour that there had 
been almost continuously since the, war; and there is already a 
good deal of short-time working accompanied by reduced earnings 
and by much stiffened resistance to wage-demands even if they 
require no more than compensation for rising costs of living, The 
Eden Government had already taken up an open attitude of oppo- 
sition to wage-increases and of favouring high profits in order to 
increase the funds available for private investment, and had clearly 
shown its intention to do all it dared do to increase the propor- 
tion of the national income accruing to the wealthy and middle 
classes. In had indeed shown caution in pressing this policy, which 
it did its best to represent as part of the process of a return to 
a’free’ economy, subject to a minimum of government interference 
and contro], But it was already evident before the change of Go- 


_vernment that the Censervatives had in mind messures that would 


involve serious inroads on social services and living standards, 
and that Mr. Macmillan, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, was 
playing a leading part in this line of policy. 


The appointment of Mr. Macmillan, in preference to Mr 
R. A. Butler, to succeed Sir Anthony Eden as Prime Minister, 
was unquestionably a victory for the more reactionary elements in 
the Conservative Party, in domestic ar well as in international 
affairs. Mr. Macmillan, though not by origin an aristocrat (he is 
in private life a leading book publisher) has married into the hihger 
nobility and has close associations with the old Tory aristocrats 
whose principal figure is the Marquis of Salisbury, of the ° 
historic family of the Cecils. Mr, Butler, on the other hand, 
is the outstanding champion of the “social reform“ group 
among the Conservatives; and is keenly conscious of the danger 
of alienating popular support by attacking the institutions 
of the “Welfare State“ — in which besides, within his Conserva- 
tive assumptions, he honestly believes. Because of this, he is much 
disliked by a section of the more militant Conservatives; and the 
choice of Mr. Macmillan to lead the party in his stead is warmly 
welcomed, if by the main body of Conservative voters (on which 
matter I am unsure), at all events by 1 ost of the activists. who 
tun the loca] Conservative Associations and by the majority of 
Conservative Members of Parliament. These elements have long 
been wanting a more forthright antiworking-class policy than the 
Eden Government thought it safe to follow; and it now appears 
likely that this kind of reactionary Conservatism will, at any rate 
for a time, get more of its own way. 

The two issues over which the battle is being chiefly joined 
at present are the Rents Bill and the nibblings at the social ser- 
vices of which the first instalments have been recently announced. 
Behind these are looming up two further issues which are likely 
to take on a growing importance during the next few months — 
the proposed changes in the financing of Local Government and 
the question of adjusting pensions and other social services be- 
nefits to levels related to the present and to rising costs of living. 


Of all these the Rents Bill at present holds the foremost place 
in public attention. It has long been the desire of Conservatives 
to get rid as quickly as possible of what remains of the structure 
of control of house-rents introduced during the war or surviving 
from the inter-war period, so as to allow landlords to take advan- 
tage of the housing shortage, which is still acute, by charging 
whatever rents they can compel tenants to pay. Such “freedom 
for landlords would clearly, under present circumstances, mean a 
sharp rise in the cost of living for literally millions of persons who 
are living in rent-controlled houses. It is, no doubt, perfectly true 
that house-landlords as a class have fared badly in recent years in 
comparison with most types of property owners, and that, as a 
consequence of rent control, many, tenants of controlled houses 
are spending a much smaller proportion of their total incomes on 
rents than used commonly to be the case. It is also true that rent 
control works unfairly as between such tenants and those who live 
in houses more recently built and not subject to control or in 
houses released from control under previous Acts. But the present 
Conservative Rents Bill would involve, during the next few years, 
a sweeping removal of protection from tenants who now benefit 
by it, and would carry with it rises in living costs that would 
Certainly provoke strong resentment over a wide field. The 
Government has already been forced to make some important 
modifications in the Bill in face of the criticism it has aroused; 
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but so tar these extend only to making the introduction of the 
change rather more gradual than it was originally intended to be, 
without any change of long-term substance. 

The second issue that is already arousing keen resentment 
is the announcement that sharp increases are to be made in the 
rates of insurance contributions in order to diminish the cost of 
the National Health Service to the Exchequer, and that much 
higher charges are to be made for milk supplied at special prices 
to school children and other “priority classes of consumers — and 
also higher charges for school meals. These intended changes, o¢ 
which the first is by far the most important, are ali part of 
a Conservative campaign to reduce the burden of the welfare 
services falling on the general body of taxpayers, by transferring a 
larger part of the cost to the national insurance contribution, a 
highly regressive form of tax falling on the poor. They are thus 
all part of the Conservative attempt to reduce the tax burdens of 
the wealthier classes and to make the poor meet out of their own 
incumes a still larger part of the cost of the “Welfare State“. 


The proposed changes in local government finance seem to 
me to belong to the same order of policy. Briefly, what is pro- 
posed is that in future each Local Authority shall receive from 
the National Exchequer, instead of a number of earmarked grants 
in aid of particular services, paid for the most part as percentages 
of what each Local Authority spends on each service, a single 
block grant of fixed amount, settled for some years ahead. This 
the Government claims, will give each Local Authority freedom 
to spend its block grant as it pleases, with much less interference 
from the Central Government; and no doubt this is the ease 
though a large proportion of total local expenditure is in fact so 
regulated by statute as to leave the Local Authority little freedom 
to choose. But the new system also means that any Local Aut- 
hority that may wish to spend more than the minimum will have 
to meet the entire cost, instead of only a part, out of its own 
resources — that is to say, out of local rates levied on property; 
and as local rates are notoryously an unfair and unpopular form 
of taxation the general effect is likely to be that the more pro- 
gressive Local Authorities will encounter greatly increased diffi- 
culty in doing more than they are all compelled by statute to do: 
so that local progress, for example in the health and educational 
services, will be seriously slowed down. 

The fourth question that is now coming to the front rela- 


tes to the position of old age and retirement pensioners, who 
are undergoing serious hardships because the real value of 


their pensions has been seriously reduced by rising prices — 
especially by the higher cost of food. Allready nearly a 
quarter of all those in recept of pensions are getting, on 


grounds of sheer hardship, supplementary allowances under the 
National Assistance scheme, which was intended to be no more 
than a last resort in quite exceptional cases — for when the pre- 
sent pension scheme was introduced, it was generally understood 
that rates of pension would be adjusted at need to changing costs 
of living. The rapidly rising number of old age pensioners causes 
the total cost of pensions to incraase continually even without 
such adjustments in rates of benefit; and the Conservatives, who 
want to cut the total cost of the social services as much as they 
dare, are most unwilling to recognise the need to pay higher rates, 
despite the undoubted hardships to which many pensioners are 
exposed. Other social service benefits are also affected by the 
increased cost of living; and the attempt to exact higher contri- 
butions without improving them is a further cause of growing 
discontent. 

It is, of course, an essential part of the Conservative policy 
to do all that is practicable to prevent the workers from meeting 
these increasing costs of living by successfully demanding higher 
wages; and Mr. Macmillan has been particularly active in appe- 
aling to the Trade Unions to refrain from making wage-demandé 
at a time when the British economy is under considerable pres- 
sure both from increasing competition in export markets, especi- 
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ally from Germany and Japan, and as a consequence of the unsuc- ] 
cessful Suez adventure. It is an undoubted fact that this pressure 
exists and has been made much greater by the late Government’s — 
misdoings; but it is unlikely that Trade Unionists will hold back © 
from demanding higher wages when they see the Government 
busily at work raising the cost of living at their expense. Emplo-— 
yers in one industry after another have indeed been refusing to 
grant wageadvances demanded by the Trade Unions; and there — 
are at present a large number of wage-claims in respect of which | 
a deadlock has either been reached or is well on the way. The 
Trade Unions, however, have been showing considerable reluctance | 
to proceed to extreme measures by strike action, partly because 
most of their leaders admit the difficulties facing the British eco- : 
nomy and partly because they have become accustomed to com- 
promises which have hitherto served their members not too ill. : 
What is still uncertain is whether yet again, in the ee 
chiefly affected — of which engineering is by far the largest — : 
a last-minute compromise will be made before the effects of the 
new government measures have had time to be seriously felt. The 
Government, I think, hopes for this, and would prefer, for the — 
time being, to avoid an all-out conflict with the Trade Unions 


— perhaps in the hope that an increase in unemployment will 
; 
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before long reduce their bargaining power. But a storm is certa- 
inly blowing up, even if it does not develop in the immediate 
future, as it still may. 

With regard to international affairs, the new Government 
while dominated by supporters of the Middle Eastern policy of 
its predecessor, has taken office under con’itions in which that 
policy has admittedly failed, and without any clear policy to ree 
lace it. Despite the resentment felt by many Conservatives at the - 
American attitude over Suez and also despite fears that new i 
“Eisenhower Doctrine“ may develop into an attempt to stbstitute 4 
American for British influence in the Middle East, the Macmillan t 
Government has been largely concerned with the re-establishment — 
of close co-operation with the United States over the central 
fields of international affairs, including an attempt to gain Ame-— 
rican support for effective international control of the Suez Canal — 
when it is re-opened to traffic. In its more general aspects, the 
problem of Anglo-American relations is affected by the British — 
Government’s tardy realisation of the imperative need to make 
drastic redustions in military expenditure, which at its present 
level is beyond Great Britain’s economic power to sustian. Such 
reductions involve a big cut in the size of the British occupation — 
forces in Western Germany, and therefore give rise to problems 
which affect Great Britain’s European Allies as weil as the Ame- — 
ricans and the whole position of N.A.T.O. Considerable reluc- ; 
tance is to be expected in these quarters to accept the British — 
Government by the country’s economic difficulties. Retrenchment 
in military expenditure also involves, if the competition in arma-_ 
ments between East and West is to continue, Increased reliance © 
by Great Britain on American military aid, especially in the sup- 
ply of guided missiles and other atomic arms. Thus the British - 
Government, whether it hikes it or not, finds itself, despite the 
rift in relation to the Middle East, driven into further depen- — 
dence on the United States, on the assumption that the “Cold 
War“ is still to go on. This prospect is thoroughly displeasing to — 
some of the Conservatives, as well 2s to the Labour Party, tho- 
ugh mainly for different reasons. The Middle Eastern and Hun- — 
garian events have undoubtedly for the time being again worsened — 
East-West relations, which had seemed to be :getting rather bet- 
ter. The Soviet Union’s intervention in Hungary is almost yni- — 
versally condemned in Great Britain,“ both by those who condem- bs 
ned and by those who applauded the Eden Government’s Suez — 
policy; and at the best it will take time for the bad effects of F: 
the Hungarian tragedy to wear off.Almost nobody in Great Bric 


tain accepts the view that the Hungarian Revolution either was 
or was threatening to turn into a Fascist or semi-Fascist “counter- 
revolution“, or even that counter-revolutionary elements played 

any really large part in it. The Soviet actionis regarded as invol- | 
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ving a definite set-back to the policy which had seemed to be 
gaining ground since the Twentieth Congress ; and this has made 


~ the task of those who have been working for a further detente 


a good deal more difficult for the time being. At the same time, 
it has to be recognised that the British Government, in face of 
‘its economic difficulties, is in no mood to take any step it re- 
gards as likely to bring about world war, and that British opinion 
@is preponderently critical of such tendencies in present American 
policy as seem calculated to intensify international friction. The 
British people are well aware that atomic war, whatever its out- 
come, would be for them an irreparable disaster. 

The new British Government has, among its other preoc- 
cupations to face the linked problems of the European ,,Common 
Market“ and ,,Free Trade Area“ and ¢lso that of European Ato- 
mic Co-operation (Euratom). In principle, Mr. Macmillan had 
already committed himself before he became Prime Minister to 
an attempt to work out terms on which Great Britain, without 
entering the ,Common Market“, could associate itself with the 
wider ,,Free Trade Area“ proposed by the continental countries. 
Is is however, already plain that there are formidable difficulties 
in the way. The British negotiators wish to exclude agricultural 
products, in order to be free to carry on their policy of protection 
for home agriculture, whereas the Danes, for example, are inte- 
rested in the project chiefly because it may help their agricultural 
exports. There are also great difficulties in connection with the 
proposal to extend the ,,Free Trade Area“ to the colonial depen- 
dencies of the European countries concerned: and many British 
Conservatives are strongly opposed to giving up the preferential 
position at present enjoyed by British exports in British colonial 
territories. The British Government has, in any case, no power to 
extend the ,,Area“ to the self-governing Dominions, which con- 
trol their own tariff policies; and problems arise in connection 
with colonial territories that are already well on the way to self- 
government and Dominion status. None can yet tell whether the 
proposed ,,Free Trade Area“, will actually be brought into exi- 
stence: but it is safe to say that there will be many sharp di- 
sagreements on the question among the Government’s supporters 
before any generally acceptable plan can be drawn up. On the 
other hand, if the continental powers persist with the project, it 
will not be easy for Great Britain to stand aside at the possible 
cost of losing a large part of the Européan market, especially to 
Western Germaty. The issues, however, are not yet clearly enough 
defined, in the absence of eny concrete plan agreed upon bu the 
main proponents, greatly to affect the immediate political outlook. 
Much the same uncertainties apply to Euratom. 

Broadly, then, the change of Government in Great Britain 
has not fundamentally altered the situation that existed while 
Eden was still in office. The new Government has to face the 
task of clearing up the mess and the fresh economic difficulties 
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ereated by the Suez affair; and the question of the Canal’s fu- 
ture is still quite unsettled and likely still to give rise to dispute 
which it will not be easy to resolve. Indeed, the entire outloks 
in the Middle East is still extremely uncertain, and the power of 
the United Nations to deal with it still very doubtful. On the 
whole, I think British sympathies — I mean those of the British 
people — are more with Israel than with the Arab nationalists, 
at any rate in respect of Israeli rights of navigation to and from 
the Akaba Gulf and through the Canal. But the Government is 
not at all likely to give unqualified support to the Israelis in their 
demand for a cessation of frontier reading and for a settlement 
of th ir frontiers to include the disputed areas; and in view of 
its inept behaviour in its dealings with Egypt its influence on the 
coming discussions is bound to be small. For the immediate fu- 
ture, however, the British electorate is likely to be influenced 
much more by considerations of home policy, such as I discussed 
in the earlier part of this article, than by anything in the inter- 
national field. The Conservatives are not, I feel, likely to be 
driven from office because of the grave defects of their interna- 
tional policy, or even of having none that can be at all clearly 
defined. If they can hold together despite theit known differen- 
ces, international events are not likely to bring their rule to an 
end until a General Election has to be held — and that need not 
be until 1960. What is probable is that their action in home af- 
fairs will render them gradually more unpopular, unless, the La- 
bour Party makes some serious error of judgment. As I said, I 
think they would lose a General Election if it were held now, 
though not by a wide margin; but that is a sufficient reason for 
them not to allow an Election to take place in the near future. 
They have done badly in the recent by-elections at Lewisham, 
Wednesbury and Caermarthen, which have enabl2d the Labour 
Party to win two seats in the House of Commons and — espe- 
cially in the case of Caermathen, have shown a rising level of 
popular political interest. But, if there is no Election till 1959 
or 1960, it is still much to soon to prophecy with any confidence 
what its results will be. All that can be said is that in the im- 
mediate future the tide is likely to flow further in the Labour 
Party’s favour, even though the Labour Party still falls a long 
way short of having made up its mind what use it would make 
of a return to office, For the moment, Labour has noticeably 
closed its ranks, accepting Aneurin Bevan to a recognised position 
among its leaders and united in its opposition to the new Go- 
vernment as to the old, with plenty of immediate issues to stand 
upon without raising directly the more fundamental issues that 
will have to be faced before a General Election takes place. In 
Great Britain political interest, though rather keener than it has 
been for some years past, is still rather lukewarm. The Rents Bill 
and other projected Conservative measures, together with the 
wages deadlock, may before long warm it up. 


Yugoslav Foreign Policy and International Relations 


The Federal Executive Council has submitted a report on its policy and activity in 1956 to the Federal People’s 
Assembly. This raport will be discussed in the Assembly at the end of this month. Owing to the interest displayed in Yu- 
goslavia’s independent policy by the world public, we shall in this and the next issue publish the section of the report which 
treats Yugoslavia’s foreign policy and foreign relations. 


A REVIEW OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
SITUATION 


THE development of the international situation in 
1956 was characterized by continued relaxations 
of world tension, a process which had started some 


_ years earlier. During this process, some positive results 
_ were achieved, the significance of which was not belit- 


_tled even by the strain imposed on international relat- 
ions towards the end of the year through developments 
in the Near East and Hungary. 
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The settlement of some outstanding issues, such 
as, for instance, the problems of Korea, Indo-China. 
Austria, etc., had helped to make the continuation of 
the process of relaxations of tension possible, thus con- 
firming that it was possible to settle disputable issues 
in a peaceful way. Together w‘th this, the growing 
awareness of the dangers of strained international rela- 
tions and the armament race was greatly responsible for 
the affirmation of peaceful policy and. for the condem- 
nation of war as a means of settling differences in the 
world, Further, the frequent contacts between world 


teal 


statesmen, particularly from the countries outside blocs, 
including our own, acted — by the example of peaceful 
cooperation they set, and the principles upheld during 
such contacts — in favour of the principles of coexis- 
tence as the foundation and method of international 
relations. 

The positive results of relaxations of international 
tension were reflected primarily through the improve- 
ment of the international atmosphere which made it 
possible for the countries from different blocs to estab- 
lich closer contacts, exchange state and other delegations. 
And this, in turn, led to a change in the tone which 
they used in discussing international problems. The met- 
hods of the “cold war“ and unyielding stands, which 
had earlier been sharpening disputes, were being given 
up gradually, and the principles of active and peaceful 
coexistence begun to be supported by an increasingly 
greater number of states. 

At the same time, the authority of the United 
Nations was hightened and the idea of peace and pea- 
ceful solving of disputes recognized. It can be taken for 
granted that, in the first phase of the Suez dispute, the 
improvement of the international situation enabled the 
Security Council to agree on the basis upon which it 
should be settled peacefully. 


The improvement of the 
was last year manifested also through the increased 
interest in international economic cooperation outside 
the bloc boundaries. This was best revealed at the 
meetings of the European Economic Commission and 
through the successful cooperation on the organizing of 
the Agency for the peacetime application of atomic energy, 
the preliminary work on the forming of the United 
Nations specialized agencies. 


Another result of the relaxations of international 
tension was a weakening of the bloc exclusiveness and 
of the earlier absolute insistence on military bloc forma- 
tions as primary methods and fundamental instruments 
of international politics. 


However, it proved impossible to settle all out- 
standing issues during this positive process of develop- 
ments. Certain areas, in which the interests of individual 
powers conflicted, either among themselves or with the 
rights and strivings of the peoples living in such areas, 
iemained to be vulnerable points and potential sources 
of international tension. These areas were the Near East 
with the problem of the Suez Canal and Israelo-Arab 
relations, North Africa with the problem of the national 
liberation movement and its conflict with the French 
government, Cyprus with the disputes between Britain 
and Greece and between Greece and Turkey, etc. 


The international situation deteriorated rapidly in 
the second half of the year when the events in Egypt 
and Hungary took place. The Israeli and the Anglo 
French military action in Egypt was a fragnant violation 
of peace and peaceful obligations of states, and as such 
it was energetically opposed by the United Nations. The 
events in Hungary, on the other hand, being of an enti- 
rely different character and representing a deep internal 
crisis, with widespread repercussions on the country’s 
internal development, reflected themselves in the inter- 
national field through renewed sharpness in the relations 
between the Eastern and Western blocs, and through a 
revival of the methods and forms of the ideological 
struggle, 

The Yugoslav government had declared several 
times that the process of lessening world tension would 
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not progress smoothly, without occasional setbacks and 
retrogressions. Now, the recent events showed that such 
setbacks can be very dangerous for peace. For these 
events aggravated the general world atmosphere, created 
the possibilities of new conflicts and paved the way for 
the revival of the old methods of bloc politics, the pro- 
long implementation of which could lead to a war catas- 
trophe. It is, therefore, necessary to exert further efforts 
to affirm the policy of international cooperation and 
peaceful solving of disputes which is in accord with the 
objective conditions of international developments and 
the interests of all peoples. 


Yet another significant characteristic of internatio- 
nal development in the last few years, which was parti- 
cularly marked last year by the admission of new mem- 
bers to the United Nations, is the increased role the 
Asian and African countries play in international politics, 
These countries either became independent only after 
the war or were unable to exert any influence on world 
developments until recently. They are all situated in the 
areas which were once under colonial rule, so that they 
are, on the whole, economically undeveloped. Most of 
them do not belong to any bloc. Their appearance and 
action in international life further strengthened the ele- 
ments of world politics which seek to suppress colonial 
policy and liquidate the colonial system, to assist the 
economically undeveloped countries and raise the gene= 
tal standard of living in the world, to institute equality 
and peaceful cooperation between states as a general 
system of international relations. 


The relatively high degree of unity of the Afro- 
Asian countries was manifested at the Bandung confe- 
rence, when they all agreed on the necessity to defend 
independence, to organize international relations in accor- 
dance with the principles of coexistence, to exert efforts 
to liquidate the remains of colonialism. These countries 
gave their full support to the United Nations in locali- 
zing conflicts and in establishing peace in the Near East, 
thus affirming themselves as an influential and construc- 
tive factor in international politics. 


The improvement of relations in the international 
political and economic spheres, which was manifested 
in the first half of the year, made it possible for the 
responsible leaders of all countries to approach, in a 
more constructive way, the consideration of outstanding 
economic problems in the world. But even so, activities 
in the economic field still lag behing objective possi- 
bilities. : 

Last year, even before the renewed deterioration 
of the situation, did not come to the optimistic expec- 
tations voiced at the beginning of the year in regard 
to the elimination of artificial barriers to expanded inter- 
national economic cooperation. No effective steps were 
taken to solve the fundamental problem — the accele- 
ration of economic development in insufficiently develo- 
ped countries. A successful solution of this problem 
would: help to toot out the chief causes of conflicts and. 
so strengthen general international cooperation and peace 
in the world. 


The year was characterized by extensive economic 
activity, just as the few previous years. In spite of infla- 
tionary tendencies which came to expression as a result 
of the high investments in the leading industrial coun- 
tries of Europe, no setbacks were recorded in the eco- 
nomic activity of the world as a whole. However, all 
parts of the world did not participate in international 
trade proportionately, and the gap deviding the develo- 
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ped and underdeveloped countries showed the tendency 
of widening. 


The participation of the underdeveloped countries 


in world trade has been decreasing in the last three 


years. There are certain signs on the basis of which one 
-could conclude that this tendency will continue unless 
a change is made in the structure of production in the 
underdeveloped countries, whose chief products are raw 
materials. Apart from this, the great fluctuations in 
the prices of raw materials, which in the last few years 
amounted to as much as 20%, introduce a great deal 
of uncertainty into the economies of these countries and 
often create considerable difficulties for them. This 
becomes particularly apparent if we remember that a 
difference of only 5% in the prices of raw materials 
may involve a sum equal to the yearly accumulation of 
public and private capital in underdeveloped countries. 
‘While the volume of world industrial production has 
been doubled since the pre-war period, and while world 
trade increased by about 70%, the volume of raw mate- 
rial and fuel exports from the underdeveloped countries 
increased by only 10%. 


Certain negative tendencies were last year also 
recorded in world trade, which, if continued, may unfa- 
vourably effect its future expansion. The great increase 
in world trade were made almost exclusively within 
individual parts of the world. Thus, for instance, trade 
between three chief economic areas in the world (the 
countries of Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, the 
dollar area, and the countries of the European Payments 
Union), which accounted for 30% of the total world 
trade before the war, decreased to 19% in 1953. And 
exchanges within these three areas today amount to 
three fifths of the total world exports. 

This led to certain autarchic tendencies, such as 
the agrarian protectionism in the Western countries. As 
a result, the production of foodstuffs in industrial coun- 
tries was in 1953 38% greater than before the war, 
while in the same period the underdeveloped countries 
increased their foodstuffs production by only 16%. Today, 
the industrial countries give 60% of the total world 
output of foodstuffs. In many fields they produce more 


than they can consume, while the less developed coun- 
tries have not the money to buy such surpluses. Accor- 
dingly, we have an unnatural situation — the under- 
developed countries increased their foodstuff imports by 
120%, while the industrial countries increased theirs by 
only 15%. 

Developments last year showed that continued pri- 
ority to regional exchanges in world trade would end- 
anger further expansion of economic activity, and that, 
therefore, solutions must be sought to overcome such 
regional exclusiveness. 


To be concluded in the next issue 
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TALKS BETWEEN BELGIAN AN YUGOSLAV 
SOCIALISTS 


A delegation of the Yugoslav Socialist Aluance of Wor- 
king People paid an official visit to Belgium in response to 
the invitation extended by the Belgian Socialist Party. The 
following communiqué was issued on the talks held between the 
two delegations on that occasion: 


. 


» Lhe delegations of the Yugoslav Socialist Alliance of Wor- 
king People and the Belgian Socialist Party convened in Brussels 
on March 8 and 9 1957. This was the fourth meeting of the re- 
presentatives of the two organizations since 1952. 

The meeting was attended by Vladimir Bakarié, Kota Po- 
povié, Milo§ Mini¢, Milijan Neori¢ié and Marija Vilfan on the Yu- 
goslav and Max Bizet, Van Eind Joos, Rolland Henri, Franz Till- 
mans, Victor Laroque, Georges Dejardin, Jean Leutn, and Giles 
Bari on the Belgian side. 

The two delegations examined the current international pro- 
blems, especially those of interest for the Socialist Alliance of 
Working People of Yugoslavia and the Belgian Socialist Party. 

The meetings which evolved in a very friendly atmosphere 
confirmed the benefits of such meetings. The delegates decided 
to continue and expand them in the interest of the workers mo- 
vement and peace. 


The next meeting was fixed in principle for the Spring of 
1958 in Yugoslavia, in as far as the development of the interna- 
tional situation does not require it to be held earlier“. 


CHRONOLOGY OF 
EVENTS 


March 6 — The Federal Executive Council 
forwarded a report on its policy and ac- 
tivity in 1956 to the Federal People’s 
Assembly to be considered at the As- 
sembly’s forthcoming meeting. 


_ iMarch 6 — Official talks between the Yu- 


goslav State Secretary for Foreign Affairst 
Koéa Popovié, and the Belgian Foreign 
Minister, Paul Spaak, ended in Brussels. 


‘March 7 — The minutes from the first 
meeting of the Yugoslav-Bulgarian com- 
mission for scientific and technical co- 
operation were signed in Belgrade. 


.March 8 — Four Swedish delegates arrived 


in Belgrade to talk with Yugoslav officials | 


about settling some of the Hungarian 
refugees in Sweden. 


March 12 — An official announcement was 
issued on the talks between delegations 
of the Socialist Alliance of the Working 


People of Yugoslavia and the Socialist 
Party of Belgium in Brussels. 

March 13 — President Tito attended a 
meeting of representatives of cooperative 
and other agricultural organizations of 
Vojvodina in Novi Sad. 


March 13 — An agreement on air traffic 
between Yugoslavia and Holland was 
signed in the Yugoslav State Secretariat 
for Foreign Affairs. 


March 14 — The Executive Committee of 
the Association of Yugoslav Veterans met 
to consider how to distribute one billion 
dinars which the Federal Executive Coun- 
cil had granted as assistance for the 
schooling of the war orphans. 


DIPLOMATIC NOTES 


March 1 — An announcement was issued 
on the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions between Yugoslavia and Morocco. 


March 2 — President Tito received the 
special envoy of the United Nations Se- 
nate Foreign Relations Committee, Allan 
Kline. 


March 3 — A Yugoslav parliamentary de- 
legation, headed by Moia Pijade, left for 
a visit to Great Britain. 

March 3 — President Nasser received the 
Yugoslav Ambassador to Egypt, Josip 
Djerdja, with whom he had a two hour 
talk about the situation in the world and 
in the Middle Hast, and about matters of 
interest to the two countries. 

March 4 — A delegation of the Yugoslav 
Red Gross, led by Pavle Gregorié¢; arrived 
in Peking. 

March 5 — President Tito received the 
American political worker and publicist 
Charles Bowles. 


March 5 — The Yugoslay Minister to Jor- 
dan, Zore, was received by King Hussein 
and Premier Nabulsi. 
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March 6 — The Norwegian Minister for 
Sociel Welfare and President of the Com- 
mittee for the accomodation of Hungarian 
refugees in Norway, Godmund Harlem, 
arrived in Belgrade to talk with Yugoslav 
officials about arrangement for the settling 
in Norway of some Hungarian refugees 
now in Yugoslavia. 

March 6 — King Baudouin of Belgium 
received the Yugoslav State Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Koéa Popovié, 
who was also received by the President 
of the Chamber of Deputies} Huysmans, 
and the President f the Senate, Gillon. 


March 6 — The chief of the Yugoslav 
parliamentary delegation to Great Britain, 
Moéia Pijade, visited the Foreign Secre- 
cretary, Sellvyn Lloyd. 

March 7 — The new Hungarian Ambas- 
‘sador to Yugoslavia, arrived in Belgrade. 

March 7 — Members of the Yugoslav par- 
liamentary delegation now on a visit to 
Great Britain visited the British Premier, 
Macmillan. 

March 9 — Dipromatic relations were 
established between Yugoslavia and the 
Democratic Repmbiic of Viatnam. 

March 12 — On his way through Paris, 
the Yugoslav State Secretary for Foreign 


Affairs, Kota Popovié, visited the French 
Foreign Minister, Pineau. 

March 10 — The*Jrench High Commis- 
sioner for atomic energy, arrived in Yu- 


goslavia to see the atomic research insti- 
tutes in Belgrade, Zagreb and Ljubljana. 


March 13 — The permanent deputy Yugo- 
slav delegate to the United Hations, Dr. 
Djura Nindi¢, had a talk with the UN 
Secretary General Hammarskjold. 


March 14 — The Yugoslav Ambasssdor to 
Turkey, Drago Vuéinié, called on Ethem 
Menderes and talked with him about 
matters of interest to the two countries. 


OUR NEW COLLABORATORS 


ZDRAVKO PECAR: A journalist and 
publictst. In the post-war period executed 
the post of the editor of the ,,RAD“ news- 
paper, the ,,Review of International Affairs“, 
and later as a member of the editorial board 
of ,,Borba“ and news agency ,,Tanjug“ a 
permanent correspondent from Egypt. Du- 
ring the Suez crisis he was appointed spe- 
cial reporter of ,,Borba“ fromCairo. 
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